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ALBURY OLD CHURCH. 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


ALF ruinous it fronts the day, 
Encircled by its patient dead, 
Remote from life and still as they— 
The church where once they came to pray, 
That now stands disinherited. 


From Saxon years in sun and rain 

Came high and humble, small and great, 
To worship where their dead were lain ;— 
Now none may worship there again— 

It stood too near a rich man’s gate. 


A church where no man comes to pray, 
The windows sealed, and barred the door ; 
Only dank lichens blotched and grey 
Unfold their ensigns of decay 

About the empty chancel floor. 


Yet when the sun brings back the Spring, 
The belfry tower no more is mute, 

For robins build and thrushes sing, 

Brown linnets flit on eager wing, 

And the shy blackbird tunes his lute. 


A lonely church—its lonely dead— 
All desolate and half forgot. 

And yet—in living turquoise spread 
By sunken stone and grass-grown bed, 
Wanders the wild forget-me-not. 
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THE NIGHT. 


Further Episodes in the Career of A. J. Raffles, Cricketer and Cracksman. 


BY kK. W. HORNUNG. 
Wriru ILLusrRATIONS By CyRUs CUNEO. 
i—THE CHEST OF SILVER. 


IKE all the tribe of which I held 
him head, Raffles professed the 
liveliest disdain for unwieldy 

plunder of any description ; it might be 
old Sheffield, or it might be solid silver 
or gold, but if the thing was not to be 
concealed about the person, he would 
none whatever of it. Unlike the rest of 
us, however, in this as in all else, Raffles 
would not infrequently allow the acquisi 
tive spirit of the mere collector to silence 
the dictates of professional prudence. 
The old oak chests, and even the 
mahogany wine-cooler, for which he had 
doubtless paid like an honest citizen, 
were thus immovable with pieces of 
crested plate, which he had neither the 
temerity to nor the  hardihood 
to melt or sell. He could but gloat 
over them behind locked doors, as 1 
used to tell him, and at last one after- 
noon I caught him at it. It was in the 
year after that of my novitiate, a halcyon 
period at the Albany, when Raffles left 
no crib uncracked, and I played second- 
murderer every time. I had called in 
response to a telegram in which he stated 
that he was going out of town, and must 
say good-bye to me before he went, And 
1 could only think that he was inspired 
by the same impulse towards the bronzed 
and the tarnished teapots with 
which I found him surrounded, until my 
eyes lit upon the enormous silver-chest into 
which he was fitting them one by one. 

* Allow me, Bunny! I shall take the 
liberty of locking both doors behind you 
and putting the key in my pocket,” said 
Raffles, when he had let me in. “ Not 
that I mean to take you prisoner, my dear 
fellow; but there are those of us who 
can turn keys from the outside, though 
it was never an accomplishment of mine.” 

“ Not Crawshay again ?” I cried, stand- 
ing still in my hat. 

Raffles regarded me with that tantalising 
smile of his which might mean nothing, 
yet which often meant so much ; and in 
a flash I was convinced that our most 
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jealous enemy and dangerous rival, the 
doyen of an older school, had paid him 
yet another visit. 

“Phat remains to be seen,” was the 
measured reply; ‘‘and I for one have 
not set naked eye on the fellow since | 
saw him off through that window and left 
myself for dead on this very spot. In 
fact, | imagined him comfortably back in 
gaol.” 

** Not old Crawshay said I. ‘* He’s 
far too good a man to be taken twice. I 
should call him the very prince of  pro- 
fessional cracksmen.” 

“Should you?” said Raffles coldly, 
with as cold an eye looking into mine. 
“Then you had better prepare to repel 
princes when I’m gone!” 

* But gone where ?” I asked, finding a 
corner for my hat and coat, and helping 
myself to the comforts of the venerable 
which one of our friend’s 
“Where is it you are 
off to, and why are you taking this herd 
of white elephants with you ?” 

Raffles bestowed the cachet of his 
smile on my description of his motley 
plate. He joined me in one of his 
favourite cigarettes, only shaking a superior 
head at his own decanter. 

“One question at a time, Bunny,” said 
he. “In the first place, I am going to 
have these rooms freshened up with a 
potful of paint, the electric light, and 
the telephone you've been at me about 
so long.” 

“Good!” I cried. “Then we shall be 
able to talk to cach other day and night !” 

“ And get overheard and run in for our 
pains? I shall wait till you ave run in, 
I think,” said Raffles cruelly. “‘ But the 
rest’s a necessity ; not that I love new 
paint or am pining for electric light, but 
for reasons which I will just breathe in 
your private ear, Bunny. You must try 
not to take them too seriously ; but the 
fact is, there is just the least bit of a 
twitter against me in this rookery of an 
Albany. It must have been started by 
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134 THE PALL 
that tame old bird, Policeman Mackenzie ; 
it isn’t very bad as yet, but it needn’t be 
that to reach my ears, Well, it was open 
to me either to clear out altogether, and 
so confirm whatever happened to be in 
the air,or to go off for a time, under 
some arrangement which would give the 
authorities ample excuse for overhauling 
every inch of my rooms. Which would 
you have done, Bunny?” 

“Cleared out, while I could!” said I 
devoutly. 

“So I should have thought,” rejoined 


Raffles. “Yet you must see the merit of 
my plan. I shall leave every mortal thing 
unlocked.” 


“ Except that,” said I, kicking the huge 
oak case with the iron bands and clamps, 
and the baize lining fast disappearing 
under heavy packages bearing the shapes 
of urns and candelabra. 

“That,” replied Raffles, “is neither to 
go with me nor to remain here.” 

“Then what do you propose to do with 
it?” 

“You have your banking account, and 
your banker,” he went on, This was 
perfectly true, though it was Raffles alone 
who had kept the one open, and enabled 
me to propitiate the other in moments of 
emergency. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“Well, pay in this bundle of notes this 
afternoon, and say you have had a great 
week at Liverpool and Lincoln ; then ask 
them if they can do with your silver while 
you run over to Paris for a merry Easter. 
I should tell them it’s rather heavy—a 
lot of old family stuff that you’ve a good 
mind to leave with them till you marry 
and settle down.” 

I winced at this, but consented to the 
rest after a moment's consideration, After 
all, and for more reasons than I need 
enumerate, it was a plausible tale enough. 
And Raffles had no banker ; it was quite 
impossible for him to explain, across any 
single counter, the large sums of hard 
cash which did sometimes fall into 
his hands ; and it might well be that he 


had nursed my small account in view of 


the very quandary which had now arisen. 
On all grounds, it was impossible for me 
to refuse him, and I am still glad to 
remember that my assent was given, on 
the whole, ungrudgingly. 

* But when will the chest be ready for 
me?” I merely asked, stuffing the notes 
into my cigarette case. ‘And how are 
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we to get it out of this, in banking hours, 
without attracting any amount of attention 
at this end?” 

Raffles gave me an approving nod, 

“I’m glad to see you spot the crux so 
quickly, Bunny. I have thought of your 
taking it round to your place first, under 
cloud of night ; but we are bound to be 
seen even so, and on the whole it would 
look far less suspicious in broad daylight. 
It will take you some ten or twelve minutes 
to drive to your bank in a growler, so if 
you are here with one at a quarter to ten 
to-morrow morning, that will exactly meet 
the case. But you must have a hansom 
this minute if you mean to prepare the 
way with those notes this afternoon !” 

It was only too like the Raffles of those 
days to dismiss a subject and myself in 
the same breath, with a sudden nod, and 
a brief grasp of the hand he was already 
holding out for mine. I had a great mind 
to take another of his cigarettes instead, 
for there were one or two points on which 
he had pointedly omitted to enlighten me. 
Thus I had still to learn the bare direction 
of his journey ; and it was all that I could 
do to drag it from him as I stood buttoning 
my coat and gloves. 

“Scotland,” he vouchsafed at last. 

* At Easter,” I remarked. 

“To learn the language,” he explained. 
“T have no tongue but my own, you see, 
but I try to make up for it by cultivating 
every shade of that. Some of them have 
come in useful even to your knowledge, 
Bunny: what price my Cockney that 
night in St. John’s Wood? I can keep 
up my end in stage Irish, real Devonshire, 
very fair Norfolk, and three distinct York- 
shire dialects. But my good Galloway 
Scots might be better, and I mean to 
make it so.” 

“You still haven’t told 
write to you.” 

“T'll write to you first, Bunny.” 

‘* At least let me see you on,” I urged 
at the door, “I promise not to look at 
your ticket if you tell me the train !” 

“The eleven-fifty from Euston.” 

“Then I'll be with you by quarter to 
ten.” 

And I left him without further parley, 
reading his impatience in his face. Every- 
thing, to be sure, seemed clear enough 
without that fuller discussion which I 
loved and Raffles hated. Yet I thought 
we might at least have dined together, 
and in my heart I felt just the least bit 
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hurt, until it occurred to me as I drove 
to count the notes in my cigarette case. 
Resentment was impossible after that ; 
for the sum ran well into three figures, 
and it was plain that Raffles meant me to 
have a good time in his absence. So I 
told his lie with unction at my bank, and 
made due arrangements for the reception 
of his chest next morning. ‘Then I 
repaired to our club, hoping he would 
drop in, and that we might dine together 
after all. In that I was disappointed. 
It was nothing, however, to the dis- 
appointment which greeted me at the 
Albany, when I arrived in my four-wheeler 
at the appointed hour next morning. 

“Mr. Raffles ’as gawn, sir,” said the 
porter, with a note of reproach in his 
confidential undertone. ‘The man was a 
favourite with Raffles, who used him and 
tipped him with consummate tact, and he 
knew me only less well. 

“Gone!” I echoed aghast. 
on earth to?” 

“Scotland, sir.” 

* Already ?” 

“ By the eleven-fifty lawst night.” 

“Last night! I thought he 
eleven-fifty this morning !” 

“He knew you did, sir, when you never 
came, and he told me to tell you there 
was no such train.” 

I could have 


* Where 


meant 


rent 


my garments in 


mortification and annoyance with myself 


and Raffles. It was as much his fault as 
mine. But for his indecent haste in getting 
rid of me, his characteristic abruptness 
at the end, there would have been no 
misunderstanding or mistake. 

“Any other message?” I 
morosely. 

“Only about the box, sir. Mr. Raffles 
said as you was goin’ to take chawge of it 
time he’s away, and I’ve a friend ready 
to lend a ’and in getting it on the cab. 
It’s a rare ’eavy ’un, but Mr. Raffles an’ 
me could lift it all right between us, so I 
dessay me an’ my friend can.” 

For my own part, I must confess that 
its weight concerned me less than the 
vast size of that infernal chest, as I 
drove with it past club and park at 
ten o'clock in the morning. Sit as far 
back as I might in the four-wheeler, I 
could conceal neither myself nor my 
connection with the huge iron-clamped 
case upon the roof: in my heated imagi- 
nation its wood was glass through which 
all the world could see the guilty contents. 
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Once an officious constable held up the 
traffic at our approach, and for a moment 
I put a blood-curdling construction upon 
the simple ceremony. Low boys shouted 
after us—or if it was not after us, I 
thought it was—and that their cry was 
“Stop thief!” Enough said of one of 
the most unpleasant cab-drives I ever had 
in my life. //orresco referens. 

At the bank, however, thanks to the 
foresight and liberality of Raffles, all was 
smooth water. I paid my cabman hand- 
somely, gave a florin to the liveried official 
whom he helped with the chest, and could 
have pressed gold upon the genial clerk 
who helped me to crack my jokes about 
the Liverpool winners and_ the latest 
betting on the Family Plate. I was only 
disconcerted when he informed me that 
the bank gave no receipts for deposits of 


this nature. I am now aware that few 
London banks do. But it is pleasing to 
believe that at the time I looked—what 


I felt—as though all I valued upon earth 
were in jeopardy. 

I should have got through the rest of 
that day happily enough, such was the 
load off my mind and hands, but for an 
extraordinary and most disconcerting note 
that I received late at night from Raffles 
himself. He was a man who telegraphed 
freely, but seldom wrote a letter. Some- 
times, however, he sent a scribbled line 
by special messenger; and overnight, 
evidently in the train, he had scribbled 
this one to post in the small hours at 
Crewe : 

“’Ware Prince of Professors! //e was 
in the offing when I left. Vf slightest cause 
for uneasiness about bank, withdraw at once 
and keep in own rooms like good chap. 

ers el Pee 


“ P.S.— Other reasons, as you shall hear !” 


There was a nice nightcap for a puzzled 


head! I had made rather an evening of 
it, what with increase of funds and 
decrease of anxiety, but this cryptic 


admonition spoilt the remainder of my 
night. It had arrived by a late post, 
and I only wished that I had left it all 
night in my letter-box. 

What exactly did it mean? And what 
exactly must Ido? ‘These were questions 
that confronted me with fresh force in the 
morning. 

The news of Crawshay did not surprise 
me. {f was quite sure that Raffles had 
been given good reason to bear him in 
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mind before his journey, even if he had 
not again beheld the ruffian in the flesh. 
That ruffian and that journey might be 
more intimately connected than I had 
yet supposed. Raffles never told me all. 
Yet the solid fact held good—held better 
than ever—that I had seen his plunder 
safely planted in my bank.  Crawshay 
himself could not follow it ¢here. I was 
certain he had -not followed my cab; in 
the acute self-consciousness induced by 
that abominable drive, I should have 
known it in my bones if he had. I 
thought of the porter’s friend who had 
helped with the chest. No, I remembered 
him as well as I remembered Crawshay ; 
they were quite different types. 

‘To remove that vile box from the 
bank, on top of another cab, with no 
stronger pretext and no further instruc- 
tions, was not to be thought of for a 
moment. Yet I did think of it, for 
hours. I was always anxious to do my 
part by Raffles ; he had done more than 
his by me, not once or twice, to-day or 
yesterday, but again and again from the 
very first. I need not state the obvious 
reasons I had for fighting shy of the 
personal custody of his accursed chest. 
Yet he had 1un worse risks for me, and 
I wanted him to learn that he, too, 
could depend on a devotion not unworthy 
of his own. 

In my dilemma I did what I have 
often done when at a loss for light and 
leading. I took hardly any lunch, but 
went to Northumberland Avenue and 
had a ‘Turkish bath instead. I know 
nothing so cleansing to mind as well as 
body, nothing better calculated to put 
the finest possible edge on such judgment 
as one may happen to possess. Even 
Raffles, without an ounce to lose ora 
nerve to soothe, used to own a sensuous 
appreciation of the peace of mind and 
person to be induced in this fashion 
when all others failed. For me, the 
fun began before the boots were off 
one’s feet: the muffled footfalls, the thin 
sound of the fountain, even the spent 
swathed forms upon the couches, and 
the whole clean, warm, idle atmosphere, 
were so much unction to my simpler soul. 
The half-hour in the hot-rooms I used to 
count but a strenuous step to a divine 
lassitude of limb and accompanying ex- 
altation of intellect. And yet—and yet 

‘it was in the hottest room of all, in a 
temperature of 280° Fahrenheit, that the 
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bolt fell from the Pall Mall Gasette 
which I had bought outside the bath. 

I was turning over the hot, crisp pages, 
and positive revelling in my fiery furnace, 
when the following headlines and leaded 
paragraphs leapt to my eye with the force 
of a veritable blow : 


BANK ROBBERS IN THE WEST END. 
DARING AND MYSTERIOUS CRIME. 
An audacious burglary and dastardly 

assault have been committed on the premises 

of the City and Suburban Bank in Sloane 

Street, W. From the details so far to hand, 

the robbery appears to have been deliber- 

ately planned and adroitly executed in the 
early hours of this morning. 

A night-watchman named Fawcett states 
that between one and two o’clock he heard 
a slight noise in the neighbourhood of the 
lower strong-room, used as a repository for 
the plate and other possessions of various 
customers of the bank. Going down to 
investigate, he was instantly attacked by a 
powerful ruffian, who succeeded in felling him 
to the ground before an alarm could be raised, 

Fawcett is unable to furnish any descrip- 
tion of his assailant or assailants, but is of 
opinion that more than one were engaged 
in the commission of the crime. When the 
unfortunate man recovered consciousness, 
no trace of the thieves remained, with the 
exception of a single candle which had been 
left burning in its own grease on the flags of 
the corridor. 

The strong-room, however, had been 
opened, and it is feared the raid on the 
chests of plate and other valuables may 
prove to have been only too successful, in 
view of the Easter exodus, which the thieves 
had evidently taken into account. The 
ordinary banking chambers were not even 
visited ; entry and exit are believed to have 
been effected through the coal cellar, which 
is also situated in the basement. Up to the 
present the police have effected no arrest. 


I sat practically paralysed by this 
appalling news; and I swear that, even 
in that incredible temperature, it was a 
cold perspiration in which I sweltered 
from head to heel. Crawshay, of course ! 
Crawshay once more upon the track of 
Raffles and his ill-gotten gains! And 
once more I blamed Raffles himself: 
his warning had come too late: he 
should have wired to me at once not to 
take the box to the bank at all. He was 
a madman ever to have invested in so 
obvious and obtrusive a receptacle for 
treasure. It would serve Raffles right if 
that and no other was the box which had 
been broken into by the thieves. 
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Yet, when I considered the character of his treasure, 
It was a hoard of 
Suppose his chest had indeed been 
rifled, and emptied of every silver thing but one, 
that one remaining piece of silver, seen of men, 
was quite enough to cast Raffles into the outer 
And Crawshay 

of perceiving the insidious 


I fairly shuddered in my sweat. 
criminal relics. 


darkness of penal servitude ! 
was capable of it 
revenge—of taking it without compunction 
or remorse. 
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‘*A life-size Jack-in-the-box, he had thrust his head through a lid within the lid. 


There was only one course for me. | 
must follow my instructions to the letter, 
and recover the chest at all hazards, or 
be taken myself in the attempt. If only 
Raffles had left me some address, to 
which I could have wired some word of 
warning! But it was no use thinking of 
that ; for the rest, there was time enough 
up to four o’clock, and as yet it was not 
three. I determined to go through with 
my bath and make the most of it. Might 
it not be my last for years ? 

But I was past enjoying even a ‘Turkish 





bath. I had not the patience for a 
proper shampoo, or sufficient spirit for 
the plunge. I weighed myself auto- 
matically, for that was a matter near my 
heart ; but I forgot to give my man his 
sixpence until the reproachful intonation 
of his adieu recalled me to myself. And 
my couch in the cooling gallery—my 
favourite couch, in my favourite corner, 
which I had secured with gusto on 
coming in—it was a bed of thorns, with 
hideous visions of a plank-bed to follow! 
I ought to be able to add that I heard 























the burglary discussed on adjacent couches 
before I left. I certainly listened for it, 
and was rather disappointed more than 
once when I had held my breath in vain, 
But this is the unvarnished record of an 
odious hour, and it passed without further 
aggravation from without ; only, as I drove 
to Sloane Street, the news was on all the 
posters, and on one I read of “a clue” 
which spelt for me a doom I was grimly 
resolved to share. 

Already there was something in the 
nature of a “run” upon the Sloane Street 
branch of the City and Suburban. A cab 
drove away with a chest of reasonable 
dimensions as mine drove up, while 
in the bank itself a lady was making 
a painful scene. As for the genial clerk 
who had helped me with my jokes the day 
before, he was mercifully in no mood for 
any more, but, on the contrary, quite rude 
to me at sight. 

“T’ve been expecting you all the after- 
noon,” said he. ‘You needn’t look so 
pale.” 

“Ts atieater ” 

“That Noah’s Ark of yours? Yes, so 
I hear; they’d just got to it when they 
were interrupted, and they never went 
back again.” 

“Then it wasn’t even opened ? ” 

“Only just begun on, I believe.” 

“Thank God!” 

“You may; we don’t,” growled the 
clerk. ‘The manager says he believes 
vour chest was at the bottom of it all.” 

* How could it be ?” I asked, uneasily. 

‘By being seen on the cab a mile off, 
and followed,” said the clerk. 

* Does the manager want to see me?” 
I asked boldly. 

“Not unless you want to see him,” was 
the blunt reply. ‘He’s been at it with 
others all the afternoon, and they haven't 
all got off as cheap as you.” 

“Then my silver shall not embarrass 
you any longer,” said I, grandly. “1 
meant to leave it if it was all right, but 
after all you have said I certainly shall not. 
Let your man or men bring up the chest 
at once. I daresay they also have been 
‘at it with others all the afternoon,’ but I 
shall make this worth their while !” 

I did not mind driving through the 
streets with the thing this time. My 
present relief was far too overwhelming as 
yet to admit of pangs and fears for the 
immediate future. No summer sun had 
ever shone more brightly than that rather 
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watery one of early April. ‘There was a 
green-and-gold dust of buds and_ shoots 
on the trees as we passed the park. I 
felt greater things sprouting in my heart. 
Hansoms passed with schoolboys just 
home for the Easter holidays, four-wheclers 
outward bound with bicycles and peram- 
bulators atop; none that rode in them 
were half so happy as I, with the great 
load on my cab, but the greater one off 
my heart. 

At Mount Street it just went into the 
lift; that was a stroke of luck; and the 
liftman and I between us carried it into 
my flat. It seemed a featherweight to 
me now. I felt a Samson in the exalta- 
tion of that hour. And I will not say 
what my first act was when I found 
myself alone with my white elephant in 
the middle of the room; enough that 
the syphon was. still doing its work 
when the glass slipped through my fingers 
to the floor. 

“Bunny !” 

It was Raffles. Yet for a moment I 
looked about me quite in vain, He was 
not at the window; he was not at the 
open door, And yet Raffles it had been, 
or at all events his voice, and that bubbling 
over with fun and satisfaction, be his body 
where it might. In the end I dropped 
my eyes, and there was his living face in 
the middle of the lid of the chest, like 
that of the saint upon its charger. 

But Raffles was alive, Raffles was 
laughing as though his vocal chords 
would crack, there was neither tragedy 
nor illusion in the apparition of Raffles. 
A life-size Jack-in-the-box, he had thrust 
his head through a lid within the lid, 
cut by himself between the two steel 
bands that ran round the chest like the 
straps of a portmanteau. He must have 
been busy at it when I found him pre- 
tending to pack, if not far into that night, 
for it was a very perfect piece of work ; 
and even as I stared without a word, and 
he crouched Jaughing in my face, an arm 
came squeezing out, keys in hand; one 
was turned in either of the two great 
padlocks, the body of the lid shot up, 
and out stepped Raffles like the conjurer 
he was. 

“So you were the burglar!” I exclaimed 
at last. ‘* Well, I am just as glad I didn't 
know.” 

He had wrung my hand already, but 
at this he fairly mangled it in his. 

“Vou dear little brick,” he cried— 
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“that’s the one thing of all tnings I 
longed to hear you say! How could you 
have behaved as you’ve done if you had 
known? How could any living man? 
How could you have acted, as the polar 
star of all the stages could not have 
acted in your place? Remember that 
I have heard a lot, and as good as seen 
as much as I’ve heard. Bunny, I don't 
know where you were greatest: at the 
Albany, here, or at your bank !” 

“T don’t know where I was most 
miserable,’ I rejoined, beginning to 
see the matter in a less perfervid light. 
“T know you don’t credit me with much 
finesse, but I would undertake to be in 
the secret and to do quite as well; the 
only difference would be in my own 
peace of mind, which, of course, 
doesn’t count.” 

But Raffles wagged away with 
his most charming and disarming 
smile; he was in old clothes, 
rather tattered and torn, and 
more than a little grimy as 
to the face and hands, but, 
on the surface, wonderfully 
little the worse for his 
experience. And, as | 
say, his smile was the smile 
of the Raffles I loved best. 

“You would have done 
your damnedest, Bunny! 
There is no limit to your 
heroism; but you forget 
the human equation in 
the pluckiest of the plucky. 
I couldn't afford to forget 
it, Bunny; I couldn't afford 
to give a point away. Lunt 
talk as though I hadn’t trusted 
you! I trusted my very 
life to your loyal tenacity. 
What do you suppose would 
have happened to me if you 
had let me rip in that strong-room ? Do 
you think I would ever have crept out 
and given myself up? Yes, I'll have a 
peg for once; the beauty of all laws 1s 
in the breaking, even of the kind we make 
unto ourselves.” 

I had a Sullivan for him, too ; and in 
another minute he was spread out on 
my sofa, stretching his cramped limbs 
with infinite gusto, a cigarette between 
his fingers, a yellow bumper at hand 
on the chest of his triumph and my 
tribulation. 

‘Never mind when it occurred to me, 
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Bunny ; as a matter of fact, it was only 
the other day, when I had decided to go 
away for the real reasons I have already 
given you. I may have made more of them 
to you than I do in my own mind, but 
at all events they exist. And I really did 
want the telephone and the electric light.” 

“But where did you stow the silver 
before you went ? ” 

“Nowhere ; it was my luggage—a port- 
manteau, cricket-bag, and suit-case full of 
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‘**? had my candle, | had matches, and /ots to read. 


very little else—and by the same token 
I left the lot at Euston, and one of us 
must fetch them this evening.” 

“T can do that,” said I. “But did 
you really go all the way to Crewe ?” 

‘Didn't you get my note? I went all 
the way to Crewe to post you those 
few lines, Bunny, my boy! It’s no use 
taking trouble if you don’t take trouble 
enough; I wanted you to show the 
proper set of faces at the bank and 
elsewhere, and I know you did. Besides, 
there was an up-train four minutes after 
mine got in. I simply posted my letter 
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in Crewe station, and changed from one 
train to the other.” 

* At two in the morning ! ” 

“Nearer three, Bunny. It was after 
seven when I slunk in with the DaiZy Mai?. 
‘The milk had beaten me by a short can. 
But even so I had two very good hours 
before you were due.” 

“And to think,” I murmured, ‘ how 
you deceived me there !” 

“With your own assistance,” said 
Raffles, laughing. “If you had looked 
it up you would have seen there was no 
such train in the morning, and I never 
said there was. But I meant you to be 
deceived, Bunny, and I won’t say I didn’t ; 
It was all for the sake of the side! Well, 
when you carted me away with such 
laudable despatch, I had rather an un- 
comfortable half-hour, but that was. all 
just then, I had my candle, I had 
matches, and lots to read. It was quite 
nice in that strong-room until a very 
unpleasant incident occurred.” 

“Do tell me, my dear fellow !” 

‘**T must have another Sullivan — thank 
you--and a match. The unpleasant 
incident was steps outside and a key in 
the lock! I was disporting myself on the 
lid of the trunk at the time. I had barely 
time to knock out my light and _ slip 
down behind it. Luckily it was only 
another box of sorts: a jewel-case, to 
be more precise ; you shall see the con- 
tents in a moment. ‘The Easter exodus 
has done me even better than I dared 
to hope.” 

His words reminded me of the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette, which I had brought in my 
pocket from the ‘Turkish bath. I fished 
it out, all wrinkled and bloated by the 
heat of the hottest room, and handed 
it to Raffles with my thumb upon the 
leaded paragraphs. 

“Delightful!” said he when he had 
read them. “ More thieves than one, 
and the coal-cellar of all places as a way 
in! I certainly tried to give it that 
appearance. I left enough candle-grease 
there to make those coals burn bravely. 
But it looked up into a blind back-yard, 
Bunny, and a boy of eight couldn’t have 
squeezed through the trap. Long may 
that theory keep them happy at Scotland 
Yard !” 

** But what about the fellow you knocked 
out?” TLasked. “That was not like you, 
Raffles.” 

Raffles blew pensive rings as he lay 
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back on my sofa, his black hair tumbled 
on the cushion, his pale profile as clear 
and sharp against the light as though 
slashed out with the scissors. 

“] know it wasn’t, Bunny,” he said, 
regretfully. ‘‘ But things like that, as the 
poet will tell you, are really inseparable 
from victories like mine. It had taken 
me a couple of hours to break out of that 
strong-room ; I was devoting a_ third 
to the harmless task of simulating the 
appearance of having broken in; and it 
was then I heard the fellow’s stealthy step. 
Some might have stood their ground and 
killed him ; more would have bolted into 
a worse corner than they were in already. 
I left my candle where it was, crept to 
meet the poor devil, flattened myself 
against the wall, and let him have it 
as he passed. I acknowledge the foul 
blow, but here’s evidence that it was 
mercifully struck, ‘The victim has already 
told his tale.” 

As he drained his glass, but shook his 
head when I wished to replenish it, 
Raffles showed me the flask which he had 
carried in his pocket: it was still nearly 
full ; and I found that he had otherwise 
provisioned himself over the holidays. 
On either Easter Day or Bank Holiday, 
had I failed him, it had been his intention 
to make the best escape he could. But 
the risk must have been enormous, and 
it filled my glowing skin to think that he 
had not relied on me in vain. 

As for his gleanings from such jewel- 
cases as were spending the Easter recess 
in the strong-room of my bank, without 
going into rhapsodies or even particulars 
on the point, 4 inay mention that they 
realised enough for me to join Raffles on 
his deferred holiday in Scotland, besides 
enabling him to play more regularly for 
Middlesex in the ensuing summer than 
had been the case for several seasons. In 
fine, this particular exploit entirely justified 
itself in my eyes, in spite of the super- 
fluous (but invariable) secretiveness which 
I could seldom help resenting in’ my 
heart. I never thought less of it than 
in the present instance; and my one 
mild reproach was on the subject of the 
phantom Crawshay. ; 

“You let me think he was in the ar 
again,” I said. “* But it wouldn’t surprise 
me to find that you had never heard of 
him since the day of his escape through 
your window.” 

“7 never even thought of him, Bunny, 
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until you came to see me the day before 
yesterday, and put him into my head with 
your first words. ‘The whole point was 
to make you as genuinely anxious about 
the plate as you must have seemed all 
along the line.” 
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‘“Of course I see you point,” 1 re- 
joined, “but mine is that you laboured 
it. You needn't have written me a 
downright le about the fellow.’ 

‘Nor did I, Bunny.” 

‘*Not about the ‘prince of professors’ 
being ‘in the offing’ when you left ?” 

“My dear Bunny, but so he was!” 
cried Raffles. ‘Time was when I was 

none too pure an amateur. But 
after this I take leave to consider 
myself a professor of the 
professors, And I should 
like to see one more 
capable of skippering 

their side!” 


“1 left my candle where it was and crept 
to meet the poor devil.’” 
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unto Moses, saying, Speak thou unto the children of Israel, saying, 


Verily my sabbaths ye shail keep: for it is a sign between meand you throughout your generations : 
that ye may know that I am the Lord that doth sanctify you. 


‘© Ve shall keep the Sabbath therefore ; 


for it ts holy unto you: every one that defileth it shall 


surely be put to death: for whosoever doeth any work therein, that soul shall be cut off from among 


his people.’—E.XODUS XXXI. 


“J “HE Sabbath of the Jews, the Feast 


of the Lord, begins on Friday 

after sunset, at the coming of the 
stars, for their days are not as the days 
of the Gentiles. Alas! on the particular 
Friday I went tosay my prayers in the Great 
Synagogue, neither the setting of the sun 
nor the glimmer of a star was visible, for 
murky continents of cloud hung so low 
over London that they well-nigh touched 
the roof-tops. My own way lay East, 
through the turmoil of the City streets, 
already brilliant with countless lights of 
every hue, filled with moving multitudes 
on foot, and with endless lines of vehicles 
laden with merchandise, to all appearance 
so locked together as to be inextricable. 
Here the sky was hot as if a great fire was 


raging, though it was but the glare re 
flected from the earth. I smiled at the 
thought that I was going to say my prayers, 
those expressions of the emotions which 
are associated with solitude. 1 
picking my way over a battlefield. 

By the exercise of much prudence | 
found myself at last in that portion of 
Jewry known as Houndsditch, a famous 
street which devotes itself to the sale of 
old clothes, toys, cheap ornaments, shells, 
sponges, musical instruments, and so forth. 
You have but to look at the signs to know 
that they are the property of the children 
of Israel, and glancing through open doors 
I see that many of them are being swept 
and garnished for the Sabbath. A kindly 
Jewess, standing under an arch of old 


so was 
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clothes, directed me, and ina few moments 
I was in a gloomy by-street a few yards in 
length, which brought me into another, 
even gloomier still—-apparently void of life. 
I paused to accustom my eyes to the dark- 
ness, and then noticed a little distance 
away a pale light flickering over what 
seemed to be an ancient gateway. I hesi- 
tated no longer, and crossing to the other 
side, made my way to the lamp, and 
joined a knot of four or five men who 
were gathered under it, though whence 
they had come I could not say, so deep 
and sombre were the shadows. I saw 
that they were old, and guessed that they 
were Jews. ‘‘ Would you tell me if this 
is the Great Synagogue ?” I said, raising 
my hat. They shook their heads and 
stared at me, and I repeated my question 
in a louder tone. ‘Then they spoke to- 
gether in a foreign tongue such as | had 
never heard, and one of them in broken 
English bade me follow him. He led me 
into a narrow flagged court covered by a 
glass roof, and thence under a sombre 
colonnade of masonry, on one side of 
which was a frowning wall and an 
arched passage shut in by iron rails, and 
on the other the front of a building in 
which were two porches. ‘To these my 
guide pointed, and then went back to 
his friends at the gate. I thought I had 
never seen a_ ghostlier place —full of 
shadows and mysteries. It seemed like 
some conciergerie, the outer hall of a 
Bastille, and I half expected to hear the 
clank of keys and the stolid step of a 
gaoler. 

I had come through the murky City 
Streets, red with glare and fury; I had 
passed into darkness ; now I pushed open 
the door, and found myself in a_ hall 
which shone like a ballroom, with dazzling 
circles of candles in chandeliers hanging 
from the gilded roof. ‘The sheen of gold- 
like metal danced in my eyes. The place 
seemed lit up for a festivity. 

Nor were these first impressions far 
out, 


Come, my friend, to meet the bride; let us 
welcome the Sabbath. 

Come, let us go to meet the Sabbath, for it is 
a well-spring of blessing ; from the beginning, 
from of old it was ordained,—last in production, 
first in thought. 

Arouse thyself, arouse thyself, for thy light is 
come; arise, shine ; awake, awake ; give forth 
asong. Come, O bride ; come, O bride ! 


So runs the Sabbath song of the Jews. 
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Kew Christians, I suppose, find their 
way into the synagogues, and I confess it 
was with some tremor that I hastily made 
my way to a seat where my ignorance of 
the ceremonial would escape notice and 
cause no pain to the devout. But I 
committed a grave error, which put me to 
confusion and betrayed me as a Gentile. 
I had taken my hat off, and at once felt 
a hand on my shoulder. 

“Keep it on, sir; it is the Eastern 
custom,” said my neighbour, gravely, 
speaking with a strong foreign accent. 
He was a swarthy man of some forty 
years, clad in black, with a short beard 
slightly grizzled, high cheek-bones, and 
those large liquid eyes which express 
every emotion. ‘They searched me 
keenly, to the hem of my garments, 
and I was conscious that my exterior, 
at least, had no secrets from them. ‘lhe 
result of his close scrutiny was evidently 
favourable, for he lifted up the vacant 
seat next to him, each seat serving as 
a locker, and withdrew from it a small 
volume with a black cover and red edges, 
in which the services were printed in 
English and Hebrew on opposite pages, 
beginning at what we call the end, and 
ending where we begin. Having opened 
it at a certain place, he put it in my 
hands, and then pursued his own de- 
votions, for the service was already in 
progress. Being now composed, except 
for a perverse and almost irrestrainable 
desire to take my hat off, I looked up for 
the first time, and this is what I saw. 

In the centre of all was a_ raised 
dais, with oaken rails, carpeted, and 
provided with seats. At one end of it 
was a wide reading-desk, covered with a 
richly embroidered cloth of red velvet, 
over which stood an erect figure, broad 
and stalwart, with a white beard, his 
shoulders enveloped in a loose white 
garment, his head covered with a black 
silk cap, roundish in shape. He was 
chanting in the Hebrew tongue, in a 
rich sonorous voice, with head swaying 
to right or left, with hand upraised, to 
give the full value to the splendid roll 
and rhythm of the Psalm. 

Here am I, then, saying my prayers in 
the Great Synagogue; Jesus has been 
dead for almost two thousand years ; the 
ancient faith is as strong in this dark 
corner of London as in the days of Moses : 
and every man I see around me accepts 
as his canon the same old code of laws. 
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Scattered over the face of the earth are 
the children of Israel, dwelling in little 
bands in every city of the Old World and 
the New; but the ancient faith in the 
God of Israel remains unshaken, pulsating 
fiercely as ever through many a heart, 
despite of persecutions endless and well- 
nigh intolerable, despite of rack and screw 
and torture. You may like a Jew or 
not, you may be Protestant, Catholic, 
Quaker, Methodist or Mahometan as your 
humour leads you, but he is intolerant 
indeed who cannot yield a small tribute 
of admiration for such unbounded faith, 
During the long recital by the Reader 
my eyes wandered over a scene that was 
strange enough to me. ‘The congregation 
was composed of men and male children, 
seated chiefly on long rows of black oak 
benches which rose in tiers from the floor 
to the edge of the windows in either wall. 
There were cross-benches, too, behind 
the platform, which were filled with grey- 
beards—of the devoutest kind, they seemed, 
by their fervour and close attention to 
their books. At the far end was a domed 
recess, lit with lamps fixed to tall brass 
stands, at the back of which hung rich 
draperies. What mysteries lay behind 
them I did not know. I saw that there 
were other seats in front of the Dais, and 
in a recess on the right hand of the 
dome, lit by lamps, sat two men in white, 
wearing black caps like that of the Reader, 
whom I took to be the clergy. I had 
given up all attempts to follow the service 
from my book, for every word was Hebrew, 
and moreover a synagogue is a little rest- 
less on the coming in of the Sabbath. 
‘lhe door is ever on the swing, and it was 
easy to see that the stream of late-comers 
had hastened from their toil. ‘The ritual, 
too, and strong individual emotions, are the 
cause of much movement ; men suddenly 
rise to their feet, pray upstanding, and 
as suddenly seat themselves. ‘There are 
many sounds caused by general up- 
risings, by the murmur of spoken words, 
by responses, by restless feet emphasising 
the poetry, by the strange ejaculations 
of the more fervid spirits, and by an 
occasional outburst of the sweetest and 


most joyous of all music, that of human 
voices without accompaniment of organ 
or other instrument. 

3ut suddenly I saw several members 
of the congregation rise, and throwing 
broad white scarves over their shoulders, 
leave their seats and mount the Dais, 
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where they stood in a row before the 
Reader. My swarthy neighbour touched 
me, and taking my book turned over the 
pages with a thick thumb, and pointed 
to the words: “ Kiddush for Mourners,” 
saying: “All of dem ’av joost lost a 
parent—a fadder or a modder.” ‘There 
were five men and three boys. With 
bowed heads they recited some Hebrew 
words exalting Jehovah: ‘‘ Blessed, praised 
and glorified, exalted, extolled and 
honoured, magnified and lauded be the 
name of the Holy One. 

“Amen.” “Amen.” ‘“ Amen.” 

In this spirit is affliction accepted 

They returned to their seats, and the 
Reader presently began to roll out another 
fervid apostrophe to the Almighty : 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our King, 
King of the Universe, who at Thy word 
bringest on the evening twilight, with 
wisdom openest the gates of the heavens, 
and with understanding changest times and 
variest seasons, arrangest the stars in their 
watches in the sky, according to Thy will. 
Thou createst day and night; Thou rollest 
away the light from before the darkness, and 
the darkness from before the light. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord who bringest on the 
evening twilight. 





Hebrews 
works of 


How passionately the old 
loved nature and all the 
creation ! 

So the service went on: prayer ; psalm ; 
passages from Exodus, Numbers, Deutero- 
nomy; the impressive climax at which 
the Reader holds in uplifted hand the 
silver cup filled with wine, and calls upon 
all to bless the Lord. 

“ Te is one, and there is no unity like 
unto His Unity ; inconceivable is He, and 
unending in Fis unity. 

There is the first article in the Jewish 
faith, As it was in the days of father 
Abraham, of Moses, the great leader, 
so it is now. 

The clock under the singing gallery 
pointed to seven; the Sabbath evening 
service was over; there was a sound 
of many feet and the murmurings of 
many voices, and in a few minutes the 
Great Synagogue was empty, and _ the 
congregation of men had gone home to 
their wives and children to partake of 
the Sabbath meal. 

I, too, passed through the sombre 
court, lingering until the last, and the 
watchman, with a bunch of keys almost 
as big and heavy as those of a medizval 
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fortress, locked the gates behind me. 
Keys and court seemed to me symbols 
of Israel’s long ordeal. ‘The gloomy 
walls of the old synagogue shrink from 
the public gaze, and every shadow seems 
to suggest the times when there was no 
law for a Jew but the whim of the 
monarch or the humour of the people ; 
the times of John and Isaac of York, of 
King Edward, hot from the Crusades 
and wanting money, who hanged them 
wholesale, who cast them into pits in 
the ‘Tower, who 
finally robbed 
them of _ their 
all and shipped 
them off in thou- 
sands to foreign 
shores, 

Full of such 
thoughts, I heard 
a sigh very near 
me. I thought 
it was an illusion 
of the night, for 
the byway was 
very dark, but 
hearing a second 
sigh and a voice, 
I called out: 
“Who the devil 
is sighing there ?” 
Then a human 
form came out 
of the gloom, and 
I recognised the 
face of a certain 
Jewish teacher 
with whom I had 
some slight ac- 
quaintance. 

I laughed. 

‘Upon my 
wetd, sit, I 
thought it was 
some Asmodeus 
escaped from a bottle on which King 
Solomon had placed his seal thousands 
of years ago! Forgive me—my mind is 
teeming with the mysteries of the East— 
and you came upon me like a robber with 
stealthy foot.” 

“Ah!” he replied, with a_ slightly 
mocking accent, ‘remember, our race 
has suffered for so many centuries: I 
suppose a stealthy foot is hereditary. But 
I saw you in the Synagogue. I must say 


that I was curious to learn the reason for 


such tolerance.” 








The Reader. 
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* You Jews cannot rid yourselves of 
your jeering speech—the old intellectual 
contempt for the Gentile. Ah! yes— 
suppressed, ground under—we are millions, 
you a handful—but it will out. ‘There—I 
admit that a poor Gentile is no match for 
your subtle wits. But why do you make 
us feel it?” 

He laughed—the hardish mirth that has 
more melancholy than merriment in it. 

I told him why I had come to say 
my prayers in the old Synagogue in 
Jewry. 

He seemed 
amused, and 
then, dropping 
his cynicism, 
which was largely 
a habit, most 
kindly offered to 
give me any as- 
sistance that | 
might need. I 
expressed my 
gratitude, and he 
invited me_ to 
partake of his 
evening meal, 
““Come,’’ he 
said ; ‘* my family 
awaits me.” 

We walked for 
a few minutes, 
when he stopped 
at a door, which 
he opened with 
a latchkey, and 
entering a narrow 
lobby, ascended 
a flight of steps 
and led me into 
a comfortable 
sitting - room 
where sat his wife 
and two children, 
a boy and a girl 
of eight or nine years of age. 1 fear 
my unexpected presence caused a little 
confusion, but I was made very welcome. 
The evening meal lay upon the table ; two 
or three dishes of cold fish, some fruit, a 
small flagon of wine, and another of water. 
Two candles in two small silver candle- 
sticks cast a soft light upon the simple 
repast. I noticed also a small silver cup, 
and a plate covered with a snowy napkin, 
beneath which lay two loaves of bread 
on a second napkin. <A_ little maid- 
servant, whom I took to be a Christian, 
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came in bearing some coffee; and when 
she had gone my host rose, and, laying 
his hands on the head of his little son, 
said: ‘‘God make thee as Ephraim and 
Manasseh,” and then upon the little girl : 
‘‘God make thee as Sarah, Rebekah, 
Rachel, and Leah.” He then recited a 
beautiful passage from the Proverbs ex- 
tolling the duties of the housewife. “A 
woman of worth who can find? For her 
price is far above rubies. She looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness... .” So 
it ran, and strangely enough the words 
sounded to the ears of a modern Christian, 
which are little used to such old-world 
sentiments. Having lifted the little silver 
cup and filled it with wine, he muttered 
some Hebrew words over it. It sounded 
like an incantation, and if one of Solomon’s 
djinns had appeared I should not have 
been surprised, so powerful was the effect 
of the ceremony. But he let his children 
drink, and then we began our supper. 

During the progress of the meal it was 
natural enough that our talk should turn 
on the Jewish Sabbath. 

“We have some little customs,” said 
my host, “which have come down to us 
through long ages, and I for one cherish 
them, as I think them beautiful and 
poetic —at least, so they seem to my mind, 
They lift me out of this sordid world and 
its dust. I daresay you noticed that there 
were no women in the galleries of the 
synagogue? ‘Their duties keep them at 
home. It is the housewife who kindles 
the lights”—pointing to the candles— 
“before the coming in of the Sabbath, 
for we are forbidden to touch fire on the 
seventh day, the day of rest—so it is 
written in the Law of Moses. ‘They are 
symbols of the day of light and cheerful- 
ness. Perhaps you noticed that the two 
loaves of bread lay between napkins ? ” 

I bowed, 

He rose, and taking a Bible from a 
bookshelf, turned to the book of Exodus, 
and read as follows : 


Then said the Lord unto Moses, Behold, 
I will rain bread from heaven for you ; and 
the people shall go out and gather a certain 
rate every day, and it shall come to pass that 
on the sixth day they shall prepare that 
which they bring in, and it shall be twice as 
much as they gather daily. 


“Now, you see,” he went on, putting 
back the book, “the two loaves remind 
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us of the double portion of manna; 
and the cloth spread beneath them and 
the cloth over them are symbols of the 
dew which lay under the manna and 
above it.” 

I was delighted with the figure, and 
secretly marvelled that London was roaring 
like a dragon a few streets away, for had 
I not been carried away to the Egyptian 
wilderness, and had I not seen for a 
moment visions of the Israelite host, 
Moses and Aaron with the magic rod, 
and Sinai quaking and aflame? ‘To keep 
those legends alive is, I suppose, the 
object of the symbols, and to the human 
mind a symbol is as an anchor to a 
balloon. 

My host then took from under a little 
glass shade a pretty piece of wrought 
silver about six inches in height, and 
fashioned somewhat like one of our 
Georgian pepper-pots, which are still to 
be seen in the shops of the silversmiths. 
* At the going out of the Sabbath,” he 
explained, “this has its place on the 
table ; you see, it opens, and contains a 
few cloves. It is called the spice box, 
whose faint perfume reminds us faintly of 
the Sabbath that has departed. ‘Then we 
turn our hands towards the candles, and 
thank the Lord for the creation of light.” 

He would be callous, indeed, whom 
such poetic images did not touch. ‘To 
see this middle-aged man, with the thick 
black hair and the black eyes gleaming 
behind his glasses, so filled with emotion 
affected me deeply ; and yet he had all 
the impatience and irritability of his high- 
strung race, which he was at no pains to 
conceal, talking freely of his people and 
their sufferings, noting their good qualities, 
not sparing their bad ones, born, according 
to his view, of Ghettos and J udengasses, and 
stoutly maintaining that their presence in 
our midst made for good and not for evil. 
He himself was a Russian Jew, who had 
come to England when he was a boy, being 
eager for higher education, which the laws 
of Russia forbade him. It is a poignant 
thing to see an angry glint in a man’s eye 
when he speaks of his own country. That 
is all I need say of him, except that I left 
him full of admiration for his accomplish- 
ments, attained by years of self-denial and 
the severest application. 

And so home, through the garish lights 
and the din of modern Babylon. For the 
fog had lifted, and the stars were glimmer- 
ing in the heavens. Poor, pale London 
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stars, how different they are from the 
flaming jewels which stud the Eastern 
firmament with their glories, ablaze with 
living fire! ‘They are as paste to gems. 
We dwellers amongst the island fogs can 
little understand the emotional Jew, his 
aspirations, his hope of a united Zion, 
for the glories of the ‘Temple, the new 
Jerusalem which shall be the capital of 
the world. He looks not for Messiah in 
the clouds, nor for signs and miracles 
expecting no fiery crosses, no sounds of 
trumpets, nor the flapping of the wings 
of hosts of angels. ‘The Messiah of the 
Jew is but a perfect man. 


It was Saturday morning; a_ bright 
wintry sun shone on the City streets, 
on hives of business, on spires of City 
churches, on precious patches of grecn 
preserved by some miraculous dispensa 
sation from the universal fate, even on 
caged birds hanging to precarious nails 
high above the earth. Hark! even the 
prisoner blackbird is piping his heart out 
to the heavens. ‘The air blowing from the 
river is not yet empoisoned by the multi- 
tudes, but already they are pouring in 
from all sides, marching with a great hum, 
as an advancing army, though it has just 
chimed a quarter after eight o’clock. It 
was hard to believe that night had come 
and gone, and that they had all lain as 
dead as their forefathers slumbe1ing in 
the churchyards since last I encountered 
them. ‘Sleep, sleep,” quoth Sancho 
Panza,—“ blessings on him that first in 
vented sleep! It covers a man all over, 
thoughts and all, like a cloak ; it is meat 
for the hungry, drink for the thirsty, heat 
for the cold, and cold for the hot.” 

Once more I reached the gates of the 
Great Synagogue in Jewry, almost as 
gloomy as on the night before. ‘The 
Sabbath morning service begins at half- 
past eight, and even at that early hour 
it was nearly full. It was a remarkable 
scene, the effect of which was startling and 
very picturesque to one who saw it for the 
first time, for now every man, with few 
exceptions, wore a large white praying- 
scarf, which enveloped his shoulders and 
fell down to his waist. I went to my 
old place in the corner of the highest 
tier of seats, and gazed about me with no 
little curiosity. I saw that some of these 
scarves were of silk, others of linen and 
cotton; all had broad stripes at each 


end, some blue, others black, and here 
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and there I noticed that the portion 
about the neck was woven with gold or 
silver threads. ‘Then I noticed another 
thing. My swarthy neighbour of the 
previous evening had just come in, and 
when he had put his scarf on—it was a 
cotton one-—he began to knot the long 
bunches of loose thread, which hung like 
tassels at the edges, with his fingers. He 
gave me a pleasant smile, and I suppose 
he saw me looking at his scarf in a 
puzzled sort of way—these people have 
quicker wits than ours. At all events 
he took the prayer-book from my hands, 
and thumbing over the leaves, pointed 
to a passage from Numbers, which runs 
as follows : 

And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto the children of Israel, and bid 
them that they make them a fringe upon 
the corners of their garments throughout 
the generations, and that they put upon the 
fringe of each corner a cord of blue; and 
it shall be unto you for a fringe, that ye 
may look upon it, and remember all the 
commandments of the Lord. 


In the Synagogue itself no symbols are 
to be seen, unless it be the morning 
sun, shooting in a few beams which play 
upon the green walls, upon the 
glowing brass, the black oak, the Reader’s 
vestments. Yet it is by no means austere, 
and in its most important features much 
the same, I suppose, as those synagogues 
in Galilee wherein Jesus used to preach 
and argue with the people two thousand 
It is His mystic figure that 
haunts one who prays in a synagogue for 
the first time, and is surrounded by crowds 
of grim, hard faces, the chosen people, 
who look as though they could be very 
cruel. Perhaps I am wrong, and trials 
have so moulded their features. ‘Their 
tremulous lips move in prayer, half spoken, 
half intoned, giving forth a sound like 
that of the north wind playing on that 
modern harp of telegraph wires in some 
deep cutting by the mouth of a tunnel. 
The mournful song is broken for a few 
moments, as a fresh mood sweeps over 
the congregation, occasioned by the words. 
Then silence. ‘Then the Reader’s voice 
sounds through the Synagogue: now an 
incantation, now quavering mellow runs, 
now deep chest notes. Here and there 
I see some bowed figure swaying to and 
fro, and standing up, whilst the rest are 
seated. Others, again, sit with hands 
clasped together, heads rising and falling. 
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Psalms, Exodus, Numbers we had; de- 
lightfiull music ; and the supreme moment 
of the Morning Service. 

There is a stir at the higher end of 
the Synagogue, and I see figures moving 
under the dome. Some heavy curtains 
are drawn back, revealing the doors of 
the Ark, from which are taken the Scrolls 
of the Law. 

“ Let them make me a Sanctuary, that 
IT may dwell among them,” the Lord 
commanded Moses, when He revealed 
Himself on Mount Sinai after the flight 
from Egypt. “ And they shall make me 
an ark, and thou shalt put in it the testi- 
mony I shall give thee.” 

So it was done, and the Ark became a 
standard which inspired the wandering 
host in their sufferings, and from that 
remote day henceforth, even until this 
moment, is it the most sacred symbol 
of the Israelites. Jehovah is the God of 
Israel, Israel are the people of Jehovah. 

At this moment every face in the con- 
gregation is turned towards Jerusalem- 
that is, towards the East, towards that 
land of mysteries and legends which they 
believe will be theirs when the Messiah 
appears, that descendant of David who is 
to reign over the peoples of the earth and 
fulfil the prophecies. 

Who could look on all these long lines 
of men, and not be impressed by the 
sight of those earnest faces, as they follow 
the march of the Scrolls, carried like a 
child in its mother’s arms, to the Dais ! 
They are covered with a beautiful vest- 
ment of blue velvet, richly embroidered, 
and surmounted by two small crowns of 
silver. Some who are near touch the hem 
of the velvet with their lips or fingers, 
with an air so reverential that it is very 
affecting. But upon these parchments 
are inscribed in Hebrew the first five 
books of the Bible, known to us as the 
Pentateuch, and called by the Jews the 
Torah. In the books of Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy 
the great story is forth, and the 
whole Law which gave to Moses 
on Sinai, 

The vestments are taken off, and I see 
them unwind the Scrolls, which run round 
two rollers, until the passages appointed 
for the day are reached. Seven members 
of the congregation, each in the tall silk 
hat of the modern fashion, and each 
with the surplice-like praying-scarf of the 
ancient fashion, walk up to the Dais, group 
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themselves round the scroll, and one by 
one reads a passage in turn, following the 
movements of a silver pointer gemmed at 
the end which the Reader holds in his hand. 
In this impressive manner are the Holy 
Writings kept perpetually before the 
minds of children of Israel, and so from 
time immemorial. 

“TI believe with perfect faith that the 
prophecy of Moses our teacher, peace be 
unto him! was true, and that he was the 
chief of the prophets.” 

“TI believe with perfect faith that the 
whole Law, now in our possession, is the 
same that was given to Moses our teacher, 
peace be unto him !” 

It was this same Law that Jesus vio- 
lated, though He blended it into the 
new gospel. “We have a law,” they 
cried to Pilate, “and by our law he ought 
to die, because he made himself the Son 
of God. Crucify him, crucify him!” So 
the great revolution transformed the 
world. God the Man of war, the despotic 
God, the God of Israel, became ‘Our 
Father,” full of pity for the sons of men. 

A sermon on Father Abraham, simple, 
and yet full of colour and feeling, spoken 
in English, interspersed) with many 
Hebrew words, ended the service, which 
is conducted entirely by the Reader. 

The people poured out of the doors, 
talking, shaking each other by the hand, 
saluting each other with a “Good 
Shobboth,” and so were soon lost amid 
the Gentiles, toiling, striving, bartering, 
chaffering—an overwhelming multitude. 
I cannot imagine a sterner trial than 
Jehovah imposes on the children of 
Israel, who, with their keen instincts for 
affairs and commerce, are restrained from 
joining the mad rush in pursuit of shekels, 
in which the rest of the world is engaged. 
That they so obey the Law is surely a 
striking testimony to their powers of 
faith. It is true, as I wandered hither 
and thither about the purlieus of Jewry, 
I saw Jews glide by me, heavily laden— 
undoubted daughters of Leah and Rachel, 
with jet black hair, curved nose, and 
lambent liquid eyes, striving with the rest. 
I saw, too, many a shop with Hebrew signs 
over the open door. I passed courts and 
passages where Jews, driven from every 
corner of Europe, are huddled together, 
where they can have no time for Sab- 
baths, whether observed on Saturday or 
Sunday. Alas! neither the Law _ of 
Mount Sinai, nor the divine precepts of 
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the Sermon on the other Mount, are easy 
to obey on this crowded earth. ‘They 
are truly in a wilderness in which no 
manna is ever showered. Yet I am 
told that even in these miserable hovels 
many a fervent one will squeeze a raisin 
in a cup of water on the coming in 
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children, even unto the third and fourth 
generation. 
* 
Such, then, are the impressions of a 
humble Gentile who for the first time 
has visited a Synagogue of the most 


The Scrolls of the Law. 


of the Sabbath, and mutter a_ hollow 
blessing on little Jacob or Leah. The 
time of the Messiah is not yet, though 
none know when it is at hand. But the 
God of the Israelites loves to scourge His 
people for their sins ; He is a jealous God, 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 


orthodox fashion. In other Synagogues, 
I believe, the hat is removed, the sexes 
mix together, and an organ accompanies 
the choir. But are not these very 
small matters? Jehovah is the God of 
Israel, and the Israelites are the chosen 
people.* 


*The artist and the writer are greatly indebted to the Revs. Mr. Hyamson and Feldmann, and 


to the officials of the Synagogue, for various courtesies extended to them. 
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The Tiber. The bridge from which most of the treasures were thrown into the river. 


THE BURIED TREASURES OF THE TIBER. 


BY PROF. C. 


NISPI-LANDI, 


Government Inspector of Italian National Monuments, 


HE fact that the sands of the 
River ‘Tiber’s ancient bed con 
tain many marvellous treasures 

is well established to-day. ‘Tell me if it 
could have been otherwise, after all that 
history has chronicled, all that tradition 
has whispered, and all that has been dis- 
covered already in this buried storehouse 
of priceless ancient art. 

Why does the Old Father Tiber con- 
tain these treasures? Why have idols, 
statues, coins, and objects of every nature 
been thrown into the Tiber? How long 
did the Romans and other peoples con- 
tinue thus to enrich the yellow river ? 

‘The answer to these points completely 
and without reticence would be interesting, 
as the facts and circumstances that we 
should find in the material thus investi- 
gated would furnish good elements for 
the advancement of science and culture. 
I will give such information as the limits 
of this article will allow. 

Vicissitudes of war, religious vows, 
fanaticism, floods and accidents are the 
various reasons that may briefly be given 
for the accumulation of the treasures 


jealously guarded by the Tiber during 
the course of so many centuries —reasons 
that are supported by the many discoveries 
made of pre-Roman and Roman character. 
From the documents supported by modern 
scientific researches, and from several 
recent archeological discoveries, I can 
reckon that the history of the ‘Tiber may 
be written from six hundred years before 
the Primavera sacra that marks the founda- 
tion of Rome—viz. from 1353 to 1350 B.C. 
I do not dare to go beyond that time. 
It was then that the Siculi-Iberi estab- 
lished the religious sacrifice to the Father 
Tiber, the holy and venerable river, by 
throwing in its sacred waters thirty human 
beings, who afterwards were represented 
by carefully made dolls called by them 
Argiei. ‘This sacrifice was solemnly cele- 
brated every year until the fall and dis- 
appearance of the pagan rites, at the time 
of the Emperors Valentinianus and 
Theodosius, for a period of 1750 years. 
Many other gifts to the river have been 
made since then, and we must therefore 
infer that the Romans and other peoples 
have thrown into the Tiber all sorts of 
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objects during thirty-two centuries, or 
more precisely, according to the calcula- 
tions I have made, for 3202 years, from 
1353 B.C. to 1849 A.D., when the Romans, 
at the entrance of the French army, 
followed for the last time the custom of 
their forefathers. 

Vicissitudes of war contributed the 
largest harvest of wealth to the sacred 
river, not only from Romans, but from 
all the other peoples who entered armed 
into Rome. Defeated warriors preferred 
to throw their arms, money, and other 
precious objects into the sacred river 
rather than see them taken, carried away 
or destroyed by the hated enemy. In- 
vaders, when successful, in order to insult 
the conquered Romans, threw into the 
Tiber what they could not carry away, 
after having taken care to break into 
pieces the statues and the idols. 

Religious sacrifices also caused a large 
accumulation of treasures, because they 
were celebrated during ten centuries. 
We find in Livy the ritual formula that 
accompanied those sacrifices. It says : 
“OQ Father Tiber! Thou Holy Father ! 
I beseech thee to accept with benign 
countenance the vow I put in the Water.” 
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Frieze found in the Tiber. 


said, “ this object, these arms, this soldier,” 
as certainly Horatius said on the bridge. 
So the famous Roman sculptor of the 
fifteenth century, Flaminio Vacca, was 
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not altogether wrong when, prompted 
perhaps by experience, he exclaimed, 
‘Put one hand into the ‘Tiber, grasp 
what you feel in it, withdraw your hand 
and you will see that something valuable 
has been extracted!” Two centuries 
later B. Montfaucon of Narbonne (1655 
1741), a highly appreciated writer on 
Roman antiquities, expressed his opinion 
in the same way, when he wrote that the 
treasures hidden in the Tiber were not 
only well known to the Romans on 
account of the traditions, but they formed 
a certain and existing fact. 

Medieval legends that the bed of the 
Tiber was paved with brass had _ their 
origin in the continual discoveries of 
precious objects, and in the traditions 
handed down from time immemorial. In 
some of the legends you will find the 


mention that the treasure ground was 
eighteen miles long. We have seen 
lately, when the piles for the Ponte 
Garibaldi and the Ponte Cestio were 


under construction or transformation, that 
the bed of the Tiber was actually paved, 
in some sections, with basaltine polygonal 
stones resembling those of the old Roman 
roads. I believe that those stones were 
an efficient means of strengthening, used 





under and at the sides of the bridges 
across the river—a method employed by 
those skilful old engineers to regulate the 
powerful action of the river’s current, 
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In this neighbourhood stood the bridge 
of Agrippa, whose existence was entirely 
unknown previous to 1885. Only then 
the yellow waters of the river broke many 
centuries’ silence ! 

In 1400, by the Ponte Sublicio, so 
many objects were extracted from the 
river as to fill three large boats. They 
consisted mainly of helmets, shields, 
armour, swords, and arrows of Etruscan 
workmanship. It has been ascertained 
since that those objects belonged to the 
soldiers of Porsenna, and to the Romans 
of Horatius Cocles. It was only in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, how- 
ever, that regular explorations of the river 
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notes, both as an archeologist first, and 
as an official charged with the supervision 
of some of the works. 

Every shovelful of the sand of the 
‘Tiber contains something valuable! When 
the mud sands deposited by the river 
near the iron bridge at S. Paolo were 
sifted, in the spring of 1891, they were 
found to contain a large quantity of coins, 
small terra-cotta and bronze idols, engraved 
stones, scarabs, pins, and a_ beautiful 
bronze dolphin, together with other votive 
silver and bronze tablets, and laminar 
fragments with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
inscriptions. Banks of coins have been 
found repeatedly. In April 1884, at the 

















The scene of some of the discoveries. 


were organised, the discoveries of previous 
centuries having been of an accidental 
character. And the results of these 
delvings clearly demonstrate that the 
treasure hidden in the river is large and 
varied. It would now be possible to 
collect a long, exact, and complete list 
of all the objects extracted from the Tiber 
by dredging machines, in laying the 
foundations of the embankment walls, 
and in the construction of the Bridges 
Margherita, Umberto I., Cavour, Gari- 
baldi, and in the works for the lengthening 
of the Pons Aelius and Pons Cestius, 
from 1877 to this day, taking information 
from official reports, and from my own 





Marmorata, a large number of gold, 
silver, and bronze coins came to light, 
finely preserved, and belonging to the 
age of Anthony, Augustus, Nero, and 
Germanicus, In June 1880 some seventy 
coins of Honorius and Arcadius, with the 
sighe of the mints of Rome, Milan, and 
Ravenna, came out of the ‘Tiber to enrich 
the collection of moneys given to us in 
previous times, and they were so well 
preserved as to give the illusion of having 
been minted only a short time before. 
At the same time fourteen other golden 
coins and 1700 of bronze were found. In 
the month of May in the following year 
we found over a thousand coins, to which 
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succeeded six hundred more in June, 
together with many small objects of all 
sorts. I reckon that during a period of 
a few years there were extracted from the 
bed of the Tiber no less than two thousand 
gold coins, eight thousand-in silver, and 
twenty-five thousand in bronze, without 
reckoning those which disappeared as 
soon as discovered, whose number I may 
calculate to be almost equal to that of 
those accounted for. For instance, a 
beautiful golden chain (/orgues ), four fect 
long, disappeared, and we were told that 
it had been thrown again into the river 
because it was a brass chain of no value 
and of modern workmanship ! 

We have found also innumerable frag- 
ments of marble and 


bronze statues, _ to- 
gether with some 
that were entire. I 


may mention the fine 
headless statue of 
Venus of Greek style, 
the beautiful Apollo 


whose arms were 
missing, and the 
young Bacchus with 
the thyrsus in his 
hands. ‘This latter 
statue was found in 


fragments, that have 
been put together 
with the greatest care. 
It is of bronze, and 
its style is very fine. 
It had been touched 
by one of the pneu- 
matic boxes placed 
on the basaltine pave- 
ment already men- 
tioned, whilst laying 
the foundations of the second pile of 
the Ponte Garibaldi on September 2gth, 
1885. All these statues may be ad- 
mired in the Museo delle ‘Terme, at the 
Baths of Diocletian. 

The dredging machines used in different 
parts of the river have brought out of it 
countless small objects, such as votive 
idols, rings, fibu/e, pins, bracelets, armille, 
scarabs and engraved stones of great 
value. 

In September 1884 was found a beauti- 
ful and rare fifteenth-century dagger ; in 
October 1891 a splendid cornelian stone 
encased in a modern golden ring. ‘“‘ Votive 
titles,” or Zitudi votivi, have been extracted 
In great number ; an ex-voto in bronze, in 
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the shape of a colossal hand with bracelets 
and ring in the form of a snake, is now in 
the Museo delle Terme. We have also 
extracted pondera (weights), Zessere@, bronze 
bells, breastplates, and weapons belonging 
to many and different populations. 

If you want to have an idea of the 
objects found and extracted from the 
Tiber of late, go and visit the Museo 
delle Terme, where only a very small part 
of them are preserved, and you wiil see 
so many that you will feel inclined to call 
that museum the “ Tiberine Museum ” in 
preference to any other name. 

As regards the treasures still hidden in 


the ‘Tiber, there is one that is of the 
greatest interest to the whole world. The 


sacred candlestick of 
Moses, together with 
the two golden and 
the seven silver trum- 
pets, and the golden 
bottles and cups 
mentioned in the 
ancient chronicles, 
were all safely and 
securely packed in a 
box that I believe has 
lain in the ‘Tiber since 
July 546, when the 
Gothic king ‘Totila 
stopped at the gates 
of Rome, and when 
the Romans, feeling 


that they were not 
safe, withdrew from 
the city, and threw 
into the ‘liber as 
much movable pro- 


perty as possible. ‘The 
candlestick has seven 
branches, correspond- 
ing to seven torches; it is nearly three 
feet high ; its weight is 41 kilos and 250 
grammes ; its intrinsic value is $33,000 
(46,600) and its historic value too great 
to be reckoned by money. It was made 
of the purest gold, solid, hammered by 
Choliab, son of Ahisamac, of the tribe 
of Dan, nearly 3375 years ago. ‘True 
wonder of antiquity and of holiness! My 
conviction that it is still buried in the 
river is based not only on careful study 
of Exodus xxv. 31, the Apocalypse, 
Josephus, and the representations in the 
Arch of ‘Titus and in the Catacombs, but 
principally on the traditions of the Hebrew 
people and priesthood, and on the reports 
of Giuseppe Petrini, the celebrated 
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Figure of Apollo found in the Tiber. 


inspector of antiques under Pius VI. and 
Pius VII., whose papers, written in his 
own hand, are possessed by me, together 
with many other notes, having been given 
to me by his son, who died a short while 
ago at the age of eighty. 

We know that the golden statue of the 
Emperor Claudius II. was thrown into 
the ‘Tiber to save it from the devastations 
of the Barbarians at the same epoch— 
during the invasion of ‘Totila—and that 
also has not come to light yet. And we 
must find in the river in a similar way 


the Minerva by Phidias, the Venus of 


the Pantheon, Mars and other gods, and 
probably also the Hercules and_ the 
Ceesar, all from the Pantheon: and the 
eighty marble statues of the Mausoleum 
of Hadrian ; the four horses of the gvad. 
riga, and three peacocks of Corinthian 
bronze—the fourth has been found and 
is to be seen in the Vatican Museum-— 


and certainly many and many other 
treasures of the art and 
antiquity. 

Near the confluence of the brook 
Marcigliana must be all the arms and 
treasures of the Romans and = Gauls 
who fought the battle of Allia; at the 
Saxa Rubra we must find all the mili- 
tary cases of the Emperor Maxentius, 
which contain, no doubt, an immense 
quantity of coin for the expenses of the 
expedition. 

At Ostia, near the tower Bovacciana 
and a little beyond the Capo-a-due-Rami, 
is a large secret repository of great riches ; 
and from the old port of Ostia to the 
Allia brook we should find the above- 
mentioned eighteen miles of brass-paved 
bed of the river, covered with the treasures 
of which they spoke with so much confi 
dence in medizval times. 

The idea of the exploration of the river 
has been entertained in our day by the 
highest authorities of the administration ; 
but the technical and financial difficulties 
of the enterprise, political circumstances 
and personal considerations have rendered 
vain every noble effort. The long list of 
the names of persons who formed projects 
for this kind of work is headed by 
Cardinal Polignac, under the Pope 
Benedict XIIT. (1724-30), who proposed 
to turn the course of the river for a space 
of two miles. Next comes the curate of 
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S. Carlo a Catinari, the Rev. A. Bruzza 
(1773), Whose patrons and _ financial 
supporters were the Prince Altieri and 
the wealthy C. B, Cenci, who constructed 
a wooden waterproof case, that had no 
success during the trials, because it was 


very easily lifted by the water. ‘Then 
follows in 1818 G. B. Naro, a public 
functionary, nephew of Mons. Naro, 


Prefect of the City of Rome, and Super- 
intendent of the Waterworks and of the 
Streets. ‘This gentleman was helped 
also by the Pope, as the Cardinal Consalvi 
obtained for him a decree for the con- 
cession. ‘The work was supervised by 
Cardinal Pacca, a scholar and passionate 
student of archeology, who recognised 
the necessity of regulating the commerce 
of antiquities in Rome, and issued the 
well-known ‘ Editto Pacca.” Naro tried 
to extract directly from the river, without 
machines of any sort, all that could 
be reached with a long tool that he 
called a “grattina”; but his method 
was inefficient, and after a few trials, 
carried on without any studied plan, 
here and there in different parts of the 
river, he gave up all further work of 
exploration. 

General Garibaldi, after 1870, put 
forward another project of deviation of 
the river, so as to be able to explore its 
bed. But hygienic difficulties, the enor 
mous expense involved in such a work, 
and the ill-will of some officials, prevented 
the trial of Garibaldi’s plan. <A few 
years afterwards the Prince ‘Torlonia, who 
succeeded in the colossal enterprise of 
drying the Lake of Fucino, fought hard 
and rough battles for a project of explora 
tion of the ‘Tiber, which he would have 
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Bronze figure of Bacchus found in the Tiber. 


made with carefully studied 
scientific methods; but the 
occult and malefic interference 
of some person in power inter- 
posed before a definite agree 
ment could be drawn between 
the Prince and the Ministries 
of Public Works and Instrue 
tion. 

Then came my own turn. 
My project, the most recent of 
all, was completed and _ pre- 
sented to the Government in 
1899. I had made all the 
necessary arrangements with 
the various State departments, 
designs had been prepared, 
and the estimates had been 
approved. ‘The Ministry of 
Public Works with a Ministerial 
note promised to allow the 
undertaking to take place, and 
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issued in my favour 
a royal decree for 


the ‘Tiber, provided 
I could obtain the 
permit from the 
Ministry of Public 
Instruction for what 
interested this latter 
body—viz., the dis- 
posal of all objects 
found. But the 
Ministry of Public 
Instruction, following 
the precedents,  re- 
fused to give the 
permission, and thus 
seven years of hard 
study and of heavy 
expenses did not 
bear any fruit ! 

I have divided my 
exploration plan into twelve zones, eight 
urban and four suburban. ‘The plan of 
my work was ‘direct exploration” by 
means of pneumatic cases of my own 
invention. I was ready to work even 
during the winter, when the level of the 
river is raised by ordinary floods some- 
times to a height of nearly thirty-six feet. 
The works were to be carried on in certain 
localities only, without interfering in the 
least with the course of the river. The 
exact location of the places to be ex- 
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plored has been de- 
termined with mathe 
matical accuracy 
from private infor- 


mation that I have 
collected. 
When my new 


project and its im- 
portance were known 
to the public at home 
and abroad, I re- 
ceived from England, 
from the United 
States, Belgium, 
Germany, France, 
South America and 
from many other 
nations very cour- 
teous and flattering 
letters from people 
who took a_ great 
interest in the execution of the project. 
Scholars, archeologists, engineers, con- 
tractors and wealthy amateurs wanted to 
obtain further information, congratulated 
me, and made generous offers for the 
supply of funds, because they believed 
in the success of the enterprise. It 
has been with heavy heart that I have 
answered those who believed that the 
enterprise had already started, or that it 
was on the point of starting, and I am 
daily addressing my vows to the Goddess 


Hope. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HUGOLIN. 


T was midday in mid-June. A great 
tourist ship was steaming slowly 
towards Lyngseidet, one of the 

loveliest and loneliest fairylands in the 
north of Norway. ‘There was no mist. 
The sun had caught the Lyngen mountains 
ina frank embrace. You could see the 
snow sparkling with diamonds far more 
beautiful than those spread out in rich 
profusion on any jewel-merchant’s table. 
The birch-trees were diffusing a fragrance 
which was robbed of all sickliness by the 
strong, crisp, glacier air. You could take 
your choice of the manner in which you 
would care to enjoy the scenery : you could 
look around ; you could look upwards ; 
you could look downwards, into the fjord 
itself, where you could see, mirrored with 
magic clearness, the mountains, the 
glaciers, the birch-covered hills, the old 
church by the waterside, the clouds, the 
Store-shop with its landing-stage for the 
boats, and the rough wooden hotel with 
the Norwegian flag fluttering in the breeze. 

Two Englishwomen were sitting in the 
balcony of their bedroom in this hotel. 
The elder of the two, about twenty-eight 
years of age, was trying listlessly to work 
at some delicate embroidery. She was 
lovely in her fairness; but there was a 
strained expression on her face which 
marred its natural beauty. The younger 
girl, certainly not more than twenty, was 
smoking a cigarette, which she threw 
away when the hoarse horn of the tourist 
ship heralded the arrival of visitors. She 
jumped up, alert and joyous. 

“Thank heaven for some excitement ! ” 
she cried. ‘What on earth should we 
do without the tourist ships? We should 
have to take out our papers as Laplanders, 
if only for company’s sake, and join the 
settlement at once. Well, I’m off to 
the landing-stage. Come too, won’t you ? 
Do, Lyd. I can’t bear to see you with 
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that look on your face. It isn’t as if you 
were alone in the world. We’re together. 
We will always be together. I don’t 
recollect any time when I did not want to 
be with you rather than with any one else. 
lon’t go on being sorry for ever, dearest. 
You made a mistake, and you were awfully, 
awfully sorry. And now you've got to pass 
on, you know.” 

The elder sister put down her work, 
“Come here, Hugolin,” she said im- 
pulsively. 

Hugolin bent forward. 

Lydia took the girl’s head and held it 
whilst she kissed it. 

* You dear, loyal Hughie!” she said: 
“T’m remembering all the time how you 
fought and defied every one, and came to 
join me in my disgrace. But I ought not 
to keep you here. You'll have to go back, 
Hughie.” 

‘The horn sounded again impatiently. 

“Tm coming! I’m coming!” cried 
Hugolin, darting away; but when she 
was outside the hotel, she stopped to wave 
to the lonely figure inthe balcony. Lydia 
waved in return, and watched the girl as 
she was joined by the little Madagascar 
missionary and his interpreter. ‘The 
silent Polar explorer soon followed, ac- 
companied, of course, by his uppish dog, 
also an explorer. The big bony woman 
who was in the whaling trade, and had 
come to Lyngseidet for a holiday and 
change of smell, strolled along too. A 
number of Lapps, men, women, children 
and dogs, were already at the quay. They 
stood around chewing angelica, as usual ; 
but one man was leaning against the 
store-shop cutting a rough model of a 
sledge out of a piece of wood. Jeremias 
Olsen, the store-keeper, had left the 
counter, and was looking through the 
window to see how many boats were 
putting off from the great steamer: for it 
was still rather early in the tourist season, 
and the rush Northwards had not yet 
begun in earnest. He turned away 
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satisfied with what he had seen: a large 
number of passengers were being brought 
to shore; the air was filled with shrill 
voices and laughter, and Jeremias knew 
that meant trade. So he hastened to the 
counter, and took out from the drawer 
certain superior treasures which he 
always kept back until the last moment. 
Amongst them were two or three satchels 
made of walrus-skin, possessions which 
Hugolin particularly coveted. ‘To-day also 
she looked at them with greedy eyes, as 
she followed her friend Jeremias into the 
shop, and watched him arrange these and 
many other objects of Arctic interest. 
She herself had not enough money to buy 
a walrus-satchel ; all she could afford to 
buy was chocolate, which she munched 
steadily day after day in Jeremias’s place 
of business, often in company with several 


Lapps, who went there to exchange fish’ 


for tobacco and sugar. They had be- 
come accustomed to her presence; and 
although conversation was _ necessarily 
limited, a friendly feeling of mutual good- 
will made the mental atmosphere much 
more pleasant than that of the average 
drawing-room, where people bore and are 
bored, and cannot even nibble at choco- 
late all the time, or chew angelica. But 
intercourse with Jeremias himself was 
not so silent: it is true that, like most 
Norwegians, he only spoke when he con- 
sidered there was something to say ; still, 
he could speak in English, having been 
for many years in English merchantmen. 
To-day he felt there was certainly some- 
thing to say, since the tourist ship was 
well laden, and the shrill voices were 
echoing around. 

“Lots of your countrymen,” he said 
to Hugolin, cheerfully. ‘ Good business 
to-day with your countrymen.” 

“Those are American voices, not 
English,” said Hugolin rather sternly. 
“Don’t you know the difference, Herr 
Jeremias ? ” 

“Yes,” he said, with a twinkle in his 
eye. “Ofcourse I do. American voices 
better business !” 

She shook her finger at him in pre- 
tended reproof, and returned to the tiny 
quay, where she scanned the tourists as 
they stepped on shore, most of them 
Carrying hand-cameras, and all of them 
delighted with the lovely scenes greeting 
them on all sides. Many cried out: 
“What a place! What splendid air! 
What glorious scenery! Just look at the 
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view of the mountains! I shouid like to 
live and die here !” 

Then a pretty young American girl 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, my! Did you ever see such a 
cunning little baby in your life, Mommer?” 
And she paused to look at the little Lapp 
baby tightly tied up in a_boat-shaped 
leather cradle made of reindeer-skin. 
The mother was holding it in her arms, 
and she had uncovered its queer little 
Mongolian face, which peeped contentedly 
through a sort of framework of coloured 
beads, believed by the Lapps to keep evil 
spirits at a respectful distance. 

Hugolin watched this American girl 
pass on her way, followed by her mother 
and father, who, according to the code 
of all American parents, were dutifully 
playing second fiddle. An English clergy- 
man came next. He carried his chin up 
in the air, and Hugolin felt sure from 
this outward and visible sign that he had 
the Oxford accent. She thought for one 
moment of Bruce Elton, the young curate 
to whom she had been engaged, and who 
had thrown her over because she had 
refused to desert Lydia. He owned that 
exact pose of the chin, and the Oxford 
accent. She had often imitated him: 
often angered him, and amused him too, 
by her rendering of Here endeth the 
First Lesson! Well, he had gone out of 
her life, and she did not regret him 
heartbrokenly. Lydia, her dear sister 
Lydia, who had sinned against husband, 
self, and the conventions of society, was 
worth ten thousand of the Bruce Eltons 
of the world. Nevertheless there was a 
tear in Hugolin’s eye which she brushed 
iudignantly away, and there was resent- 
ment in her heart against the innocent 
tourist clergyman who had conjured up 
for her a vision which she did not want. 
She was glad when he had disappeared 
from her sight, glad to have her attention 
taken up by two or three Germans, who 
were waving their arms in enthusiastic 
delight, and crying aloud, “‘2-7-7-r-eizend /” 
Some Englishmen stepped ashore listlessly 
afterwards. ‘They wore an expression of 
entire indifference, as though they were 
saying, “Really, we think absolutely 
nothing of all this.” Of course they 
were not thinking that, Lut were only 
acting the usual English 7é/e of pretend- 
ing to be unswayed by any emotions and 
feelings of appreciative interest. Hugolin 
could not help smiling at them in friendly 
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fashion ; they were so typically English, 
that they brought with them unconsciously 
a welcome message of greeting from the 
proud little island home. 

But her smile faded away when she 
caught sight of the next traveller. He 
too was English, a man of about thirty- 
seven years, tall, and powerful in appear- 
ance, and, in bearing, somewhat imperious. 
Hugolin shrank back, startled, and tried 
to escape notice by sheltering behind 
some of the Lapps. But the new-comer 
had seen her instantly, and he strode 
straight up to her, without pausing a 
moment. 

* Hugolin!” he said, in a tone of sur- 
prise. ‘ You here?” 

“Yes, Raymond,” she answered, quietly. 
** T+ looks like it.” 

“You are not here alone ?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered, “ Lydia and I 
are together. Didn’t you know we were 
here?” 

“No,” he replied, “ I have been travel- 
ling about trying to forget.” 

“Don’t you think you had better go 
back to the ship?” she said. “Lydia 
and I can’t help being here, but you can 
help seeing us if you choose. I noticed 
you at once, and tried to avoid you, for 
our sakes first, and yours afterwards. It 
wasn’t fear of you.” 

“No, Hugolin,” he said, and a gentler 
expression came over his stern face. 
‘* There is not much fear in your nature.” 

“Look here, Raymond,” she went on: 
“you'd much better go back to the ship. 
There is nothing to see in this place 
which you couldn’t see better from the 
deck itself.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, “ but I 
am not returning to the ship at present.” 

**As you please,” she said. “T’ll go 
to the hotel and stay indoors until the 
ship goes away. Then you will have 
the whole place to yourself. It doesn’t 
seem very easy to hide oneself, even 
within the Arctic Circle. Lyd and I 
thought——” 

“IT must see Lydia,” he broke in, with 
sudden anger. 

“No,” she said, almost passionately. 
“Lydia has suffered enough. You can- 
not see her. I am here to protect her, 





and to help her to pass on. She has 
suffered cruelly.” 

“Tt is only right that she should 
suffer,” he answered sternly. ‘And as 


for passing on—what passing on can 
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there be for her? You don’t understand. 
You 

** Good heavens, Raymond,” Hugolin 
cried, “is it only men who are allowed 
to repent and pass on? Oh, the world 
is abominable. I wish we were all safely 
out of it.” 

She had gone before he knew how or 
whither. She darted into the store-shop, 
and out by Jeremias’s private door, into 
the little birch copse leading to the hotel 
garden, through the kitchen entrance, 
and up the stairs to her bedroom. 

** Lydia,” she cried breathlessly, ‘ he’s 
here—he’s here—-your husband — Ray- 
mond—he’s here—I’ve seen him—-spoken 
to him—he says he intends to see you— 
oh, he shan’t say a word to hurt you— 
PM—T’ll kill him if he does !” 





CHAPTER II. 
RAYMOND, 


RAYMOND STILLING paused outside the 
little rough hotel. Although he had not 
seen the direction of Hugolin’s flight, he 
knew that Lydia, his unfaithful wife, must 
be there, because there was _ probably 
no other place where she could be in 
such a_ sparsely-built hamlet of this 
lonely fjord. He paused and then went 
on again slowly. He came back, looked 
up at the balcony, which was empty now, 
and after a moment’s hesitation retraced 
his steps along the road which led to the 
Lapp settlement. 

“He has gone,” the two women said ; 
for, without being seen, they had been 
able to watch the tall strong figure. ‘They 
had watched in strained silence, and when 
the tension was past they still remained 
silent. Lydia was living her tragedy over 
again, and Hugolin was asking herself 
angrily why on earth that wretched Ray- 
mond could not have found some other 
quarter of the globe in which to wander 
and seek forgetfulness. 

“All was going on fairly well,” she 
thought. ‘“ Lydia was beginning to raise 
her head. And now this man comes and 
will spoil everything.” 

The man who had come and spoilt 
Hugolin’s loving labour was _ strolling 
towards the great glacier adjacent to the 
Laplanders’ summer village. He did not 
heed any of his fellow-passengers bound 
for the same destination, and the glory of 
the wild scenery had no message for his 
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eyes or his spirit : he walked on mechani- 
cally, thinking only of Lydia, his wife, who 
had deliberately left him, played him 
false, gone off with her lover, made a 
laughing-stock of him to himself and all 
who knew him, repented suddenly, fled 
from the man to whose influence she had 
succumbed—and disappeared. Raymond 
Stilling had not known and had not cared 
where she had gone. And now, against 
his own wishes, he had found her, in this 
out-of-the-way corner, hiding from her own 
shame, his own shame, the world’s con- 
demnation, the indignation of her friends 
and of his friends, alone, deserted except 
by her loyal little sister, who had always 
worshipped her and always would worship 
her to the end. A tumult of thoughts 
and feelings raged in his whole being. 
Up to the moment of landing at Lyng- 
seidet, anger and humiliation had possessed 
him entirely ; his love had been turned 
into sternness; pity had never once 
knocked at the barred door of his heart ; 
forgiveness had never even started on a 
forlorn journey to try and reach the region 
of his spirit. His outlook on life was the 
normal man’s normal outlook : if a woman 
had done this sort of thing, then she had 
done this sort of thing, and must needs 
bear the consequences to the bitter un- 
ending: for a man, a second chance, a 
third chance, any amount of chances all 
through his life: for a woman no second 
chance. He had never given such a 
matter a moment’s consideration ; it would 
not have struck him that there was any- 
thing to consider; he had never been 
brought in contact with people who were 
beginning to consider such an abnormal 
subject as a second chance for a woman. 
Yet he was a kind man, though masterful, 
well-educated but not imaginative ; just 
a typical strong male of strong passions, 
fixed ideas, deep-rooted prejudices, ap- 
proved conventions. No woman amongst 
his own relations and friends had ever 
attempted, in his hearing at least, the 
defence of a wife who had cast away her 
wifehood’s honour. He had only heard 
the usual comment: “ Poor wretch! she 
has done for herself.” For Lydia also 
probably the regulation words had been 
duly said: “ Poor wretch! she has done 
for herself.” He had not been saying 
them: but he had been thinking them, 
accepting them as fundamental truths 
even as the rising and setting of the sun, 
the procession of the seasons, life, death. 
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Until now. But now, as he trudged on 
and on, Hugolin’s outcry echoed back to 
him with relentless persistence : 

“Is it only men who are allowed to 
repent and pass on?” 

He tried not to listen to it. 

“Tt is absurd,” he said impatiently: 
“ridiculous and absurd to be haunted by 
words like those, spoken too by a mere 
child.” 

He had reached the Lapp settlement. 
Lapp huts, made of branches of trees, 
turf, and old bits of reindeer-skin, were 
scattered about on the side of the valley 
opposite to the great glacier. Some of 
the Laplanders remained by their dwelling- 
places and beckoned to the strangers 
to glance in and see for themselves how 
the Lapps lived ; but most of them were 
collected together near the reindeer 
enclosure, and here a busy trade was 
being driven in rough but characteristic 
curios made from reindeer horn and rein- 
deer hide and reindeer fur. One little 
wizened old man, the richest of the whole 
group, Owning indeed as many as two 
thousand reindeer, was offering for sale 
seven or eight knowing black Lapp 
puppies, capable of any amount of Polar 
explorations. Lapp children played around 
freely ; but their faithful companions, the 
dogs, wore troubled and aggressive ex- 
pressions, and were evidently on their 
guard against these intruding tourists, 
Perhaps, like the Lapps themselves, they 
only looked fierce, and were no more 
inclined to use their sharp teeth than 
the Lapps were inclined to draw out 
their sharp knives lying so handy in their 
belts. 

It was a picturesque scene of interest 
and animation, but it made no appeal 
to Raymond Stilling’s attention. He 
walked on, past the settlement, and past 
the glacier, and along by the river which 
poured down from the glacier and took 
its course towards a fjord some few miles 
away. On, on he went, and did not 
look up until the road, even as the river, 
ended in the fjord itself. ‘This and this 
only brought him back to a realisation 
of time, place and circumstance. Then 
suddenly in the distance he heard the 
steamer-horn ; and at that sound a man 
came out of the only house in this lonely 
region, and seeing a stranger, connected 
him of course with the ship. 

“You have lost the ship,” he said. 

“ Yes,” said Raymond Stilling. 
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“You can get away from this side in 
two days,” the man remarked. 

* And from the other side ?” Raymond 
asked. 

“Tn a week,” he answered. 

“Can I sleep here?” Raymond asked, 
glancing at the house, which appeared to 
be a kind of posting-station, 

“No,” the man said. ‘There is a 
hotel opposite to where your ship arrived. 
You must have noticed it.” 

“Yes, I noticéd it,’ Raymond said, 
almost to himself. 

“You must go there,” he said. 
is no accommodation here.” 

And with a grim nod, in the usual 
detached Norwegian fashion, he went in 
and shut the door. 

But Raymond lingered by the fjord, 
and against his own wishes returned to 
the thick of the battle. Ideas and mis- 
givings, new to him, continued to assail 
him with persistent force. His outlook 
on life was being disturbed by unwonted 
shadows, unwonted flashes of light ; and 
always Hugolin’s words came echoing 
back to him, now more loudly, now more 
gently, but ever incisively : 

“Ts it only men who are allowed to 
repent and pass on?” 

But at last he rose from the old boat- 
seat by the waterside, and began his long 
return journey to the hotel. When he 
reached it at length, he paused outside, 
as he had done before, could not make 
up his mind to go in, and so strolled in 
the opposite direction, through a_ birch 
grove, and up a path which led to a cliff. 
And there, seated on a rock, he saw 
Hugolin, alone with her cigarette and 
her thoughts. She was leaning forward, 
staring at the fjord spread before her, 
and the majestic mountains with their 
glaciers and snow-peaks touched with the 
gracious light of an Arctic evening. She 
did not hear him or see him, and for 
a minute or two he stood silently by, 
himself arrested for the first time here by 
Nature’s loveliness. Then he kicked a 
stone with his foot, and Hugolin turned. 

“ Hugolin,” he said. 

“Why, Raymond,” she exclaimed, 
getting up at once, “what on earth are 
you doing here? We thought you'd 
certainly gone away with the steamer. 
I did not like to come out to see for 
myself ; but somehow I felt sure you'd 
gone.” 

“The steamer-horn 
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sounded when I 
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at the edge of 
“So I had 


was some miles away, 
that other fjord,” he said. 
to stay.” 

“Tt is hard on us, bitterly hard on us,” 
she said fiercely. 

“Does it never strike you that things 
have been hard for me ?” he asked. 

‘* Of course it does,” she answered, just 
as fiercely. “That’s why one hates to 
see you.” 

“Thank you, Hugolin,” he said. “It’s 
cold comfort, but nevertheless it is com- 
fort, to know that one’s own share of 
misfortune is at least recognised even 
reluctantly.” 

He sat down on the rock as he spoke, 
and Hugolin, touched by his words and 
his sad manner, drew nearer to him, and 
took her place beside him with some of 
the former kindly camaraderie which 
had always existed between them. She 
glanced at him, and saw that he was 
thinner, and that his face was drawn, as 
of one who had passed through intense 
suffering of the spirit. He had lost too 
just a suspicion of his confident bearing ; 
but his appearance had rather gained 
than lost by this subtle change : sorrow 
had touched in on his countenance some- 
thing noble which had not been there 
before ; and although his whole person- 
ality was, as ever, representative of 
physical and mental strength, a secret 
grace had stolen in.to rob that strength 
of any undue accentuation. Hugolin felt 
herself drawn towards him in sympathetic 
understanding. 

“Tt’s a great pity for all our sakes that 
we have met, Raymond,” she said gently. 
“It has upset us all. 1 wish that we had° 
gone somewhere else.” 

“TI should have found you,” he said 
almost dreamily. ‘‘ I should have——” 

‘“But you were not looking for us, 
she interrupted, 

“No,” he answered. ‘I was _ not 
looking for you; but I believe I should 
have found you, whether you had hidden 
yourselves in the North or the South, 
or anywhere.” . 

She glanced at him in some surprise, 
for she had not expected this kind of 
remark from Raymond, and his manner 
puzzled her too, She sat wondering 
about him for a minute or two, and then 
said : 

“The tourist ship does not come for 
a week. You will not be able to go for 
a whole week,” 
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“‘T can get away from the other fjord 
in two days,” Raymond said, 

* Do you still intend to see Lydia?” 
she asked falteringly. 

“Ves, Hugolin,” he replied. “I must 
see Lydia.” 

* But you'll not insist on seeing her 
to-night?” she pleaded. ‘‘ She’s terribly 
tired and stirred up. I put her to bed 
before I. came out, and tried to soothe 
her to sleep. I do beg that you'll not 
insist on seeing her to-night.” 

“She need not know I’m here to-night, 
Hugolin,” he answered, 

“Thank you, Raymond,” she said, 
with a quick little sigh of relief. ‘That 
is good of you.” 

He took his pipe out, filled it, lit it, 
and seeing that Hugolin had finished 
her cigarette and had put a fresh one to 
her mouth, he bent forward and lit it 
for her. ‘They smoked for some time 
in silence ; and at last he said: 

“When is it that you are going to be 
married? ‘This winter ? ” 

“My engagement is off,” she answered. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
have jilted poor Bruce Elton ?” he asked 
quickly. 

“No, poor Bruce Elton jilted me,” 
she said, with a short laugh. 

“Impossible,” Raymond returned, with 
indignant warmth. “Tell me about it. 
The man must be a fool.” 

She hesitated, seemed unable to make 
up her mind to speak of the matter, but 
finally gave in. 

“You see,” she said in a low voice, 
“when this trouble about Lydia came 
on, and I knew she’d . . . left Captain 
Wallace . . . and was alone and—and 
broken-hearted, I determined to go to 
her.” 

“Yes,” Raymond said, almost in a 
whisper. 

“very one was furious with me,” 
she .continued in the same low voice, 
“and—and Bruce was the worst. He 
suid awful things to me. He said he was 
not going to allow his future wife to keep 
up an acquaintance with —with—a woman 
who --who —was not respectable, and that 
I must choose between him and her.” 

“And you chose Lydia,” Raymond 
said almost inaudibly. 

“Of course,” Hugolin answered. 

He got up and walked off to the edge 
of. the cliff, and stood staring at the 
mountains, and then came back to her. 
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“But you loved him, Hugolin,” he said, 
“and you must have suffered.” 

“Oh, well,” she said, with a pathetic 
attempt at humour, “we have none of 
us been having a gay time, have we ?” 

“And what does Lydia say about this 
trouble she has brought on you?” he 
asked, with a sudden return of his old 
sternness. 

“She does not know,” Hugolin replied. 
“T was not going to worry her with that, 
poor darling. She has suffered enough 
already. Oh, she knows about the other 
people, of course—the aunts and the 
trustees and the whole cackling tribe, 
male and female. ‘That’s quite enough, 
in all conscience. A dose to last one’s 
whole life, if one is stupid enough to let 
it last.” 

“And does she never inquire about 
Bruce ?” he asked, more gently again. 

“Yes, and I tell lies,” Hugolin answered, 
rising. “I never told so many lies in my 
life. They seem to come very easily in 
the Arctic Circle. Knowing what I can 
do myself in this line, I have jearnt not 
to believe the word of any Polar explorer. 
And now I’m off to tell her another lie: 
that you have gone. Good-night, Raymond. 
There are plenty of rooms at the hotel, 
and you will get some kind of food. You 
look as if you wanted it. You know, I’m 
sorry for you too, awfully sorry for you. 
But you must pass on, as we are going 
to do.” 

She was off, but he called to her 
imperiously : “ Hugolin, I have something 
to say to you.” 

But she either did not hear him, or did 
not wish to heed him. Perhaps she 
resented, as she had so often done, the 
tone of command in his voice. She 
hurried down the slope, and finding her 
comrades gathered together outside Jere- 
mias’s store-shop, lingered amongst them 
for a few minutes to hear the news of the 
eventful day. 

“Good day’s trading for me,” cried 
Jeremias, rubbing his hands _ together. 
“The best I have had for years.” 

“Good day for me,” said the: lady 
whale-merchant. “I haven’t smelt whales 
for one single instant. Not a single 
whale-whiff all the day.” 

“Good day for me,” said the Polar 
explorer. “News of another Polar ex- 
pedition to be organised at once. It 
makes me feel quite cheerful. The very 
thought of the ice warms me up.” 
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“ Good day for the hotel,” said Hugolin, 
thinking it politic to speak of Raymond 
at once. “An Englishman left behind 
from the ship. And, oddly enough, an 
acquaintance of ours.” 

“Then he showed some sense in 
missing the ship,” remarked the Mada- 
gascar missionary’s interpreter, who flattered 


himself that he knew human nature as 
well as human languages. 
“Perhaps,” said Hugolin, trying to 


smile. 

And just at that moment a boat laden 
with wood arrived at Jeremias’s little 
wharf—one of those pointed northern 
boats, real survival in form of the old 
Viking dragon-ship. 

**Come,” said Jeremias with a business- 
like nod to Hugolin. ‘‘You like to 
welcome the boats, don’t you? ‘This one 
is from Finmarken: a whole day late, 
though,’ 

But she told him she was tired, and she 
let him go off alone, even on that delight- 
ful mission ; and disengaging herself from 
her companions, she returned to the hotel 
and sought the quiet of her bedroom. 
Lydia was sleeping, and did not stir when 
her little sister bent over her. 

“A good day for the other people, 
Lyd,” Hugolin said sadly, “but a bad 
day for us.” 


CHAPTER III. 
LYDIA. 


But Hugolin would not have called it 
a bad day’s work if she could have known 
something of the tumult in Raymond 
Stilling’s mind. She had no idea that her 
outcry against the world’s unequal judg- 
ment of men and women had set in 
vibration certain frail chords which had 
never before been stirred to sound within 
him. And all through that long night, as 
he walked about his room, doing sore 
battle with his set ideas, his fixed con- 
victions, his natural normal inclinations, 
Hugolin’s loyalty and devotion to Lydia, 
her simple unselfishness, her protecting 
fierceness, her unswerving belief in her 
sister’s worth, her own unconscious 
freedom from mental and moral trammels, 
were pleading Lydia’s cause as’ no words 
could have done. And Raymond began 
to forget himself. Pity was born in his 
heart. It touched him to the quick to 
think of these two women hiding here 
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from the world, alone in the world— 
except for him. He would not have 
realised this, if he had not chanced to 
come and see for himself. But now he 
knew, understood. 

“ Poor children!” he said, “‘ alone except 
for me.” 

Protectiveness, forgiveness, kindness 
began to knock at the outer gate of his 
citadel. 

“Can I do it >—can I do it ?” he asked 


himself countless times. “I must go 
the whole length if I go at all. Can I 


do it? Is it possible to me?” 

And when the long hours of the light 
Arctic night had drifted imperceptibly into 
the morning, he had made his decision, 
and had dared to take the leap from his old 
self. And a lover’s yearning came over 
him: he heard Lydia’s voice, saw and 
felt her presence, experienced her grace 
afresh, remembered all her charm and all 
her winning manner. He held out his 
arms as though she were really there, 
by his side. 

“Lydia—my Lydia!” he cried, and 
then he sank to rest, worn out. 

In the morning he met Hugolin on 
the stairs. 

“You have told Lydia that I am here 
now, Hugolin ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, without looking 


’ 


up. “She is expecting you,” 

“Does she dread to see me?” he 
asked, gently. 

“Oh, she’s brave,” Hugolin - said 
proudly. ‘‘Of course she is brave and 
dignified. She could not be anything 


else if she tried.” 

“Well, I had better go to her,” he said, 
with a grave smile at Hugolin’s unfailing 
championship of the sister she loved. 
‘*Which is her door?” 

She led him silently up the stairs, and 
pointed to a door at the end of the 
passage. ‘Then, with asudden collapse of 
all self-control, she cried : 

‘* Raymond, I entreat, I entreat of you 
to deal gently with her. Don’t make it 
utterly impossible for us, after you've 
gone, to raise our heads again. We have 
to live our lives; we have to do the 
best we can. Don’t be too hard in what 
you say—I beg of you: keep back some 
of the anger—some of it——-” 

He put his hand on 


her arm. 


“Hugolin,” he said quickly, “what if I 
did not intend, did not wish to say harsh 
words to her ? 


What if I just wanted to 
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go to her and to tell her that we must 
forget everything and start afresh ?” 

An undreamed-of hope swept over 
Hugolin. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed eagerly, “ but 
you couldn’t do this—it wouldn't be 
possible to a man of your nature.” 

“Ves, I could, and I will do it,” he 
answered. ‘It is possible to me. Oh, I 
don’t mean to say it has not been an 
awful struggle, Hugolin—it would not be 
honest of me to say that it has not been 
a struggle: you know something of my 
temperament, and my limitations—you 
can guess—but you’ve helped me. It 
was you who started the idea in my mind. 
You broke down some of those limitations. 
We'll all pass on together, Hughie. You 
are not afraid to let me go to Lydia now ? 
I'll be to her as gentle—as you’ve been. 
You are not afraid ?” 

“No, no,” she said, with something 
like a great sob. And she impulsively 
took his big right hand, kissed it, and left 
him without another word. 

He stood watching her as she went 
down the stairs. Then he knocked at 
Lydia’s door, and he heard Lydia say, 
‘Come in.’ 

He opened the door, and saw Lydia 
seated bending over some embroidery. 
She put it aside as he came in, and stood 
up to receive him, pale and strained, but 
dignified in her bearing. She had her 
fears well under control, and gave the 
impression of one who had made up her 
mind to face a grave situation without 
faltering. She looked as she had ever 
looked—a beautiful princess from some 
fairy-tale. For the sake of the best that 
was within him, Raymond was always glad 
afterwards in remembering that he had 
fought and won his battle for her before 
he had come again under the irresistible 
influence of her beautiful person and 
presence, 

“Raymond,” she said, and her voice 
trembled a little, ‘‘ you wished to see me.” 

“Yes, Lydia,” he answered, and as he 
spoke, his eyes gravely searched her out. 
She did not hold out her hand, or attempt 
any greeting. She stood waiting for what 
he had to say, at first seeing only that his 
face showed heavy signs of the suffering 
brought about by her. Then suddenly 
she saw that he was agitated and excited, 
stirred up by his passions, his emotions, 
his memories which surged within him, 
so that the man trembled from head to 
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foot. When he had controlled himself, 
he found speech. 

‘“‘ Lydia,” he said, coming nearer to 
her, “I want to ask you one question, 
and one question only. I want you to 
answer me quite frankly. Do not fear to 
answer frankly. Did you dislike me?” 

‘*No, Raymond, no,” she answered, with 
true earnestness, 

“Ah,” he said, “I am glad you are 
able to tell me that.” 

“T regret everything most bitterly,” 
she continued, in a low but clear voice. 
*T can never say how much I regret the 
suffering and disgrace I have brought 
upon you. If JI could undo the injury to 
you, I would be content to undergo any 
penalty of body and soul.” 

* And the injury to yourself,” he asked. 
“*What about that, Lydia?” 

“Ah, that is my affair,’ she said 
proudly. “Ihave merely reaped what I 
have sown.” 

She sat down in the chair, and bent 
forward eagerly towards him. “ And 
now you must not lose any time in 
divorcing me,” she said, still in that low 
voice. “Oh no, you need not think 
that I am urging this for my own pur- 
poses. I urge it for your sake. Time 
will help you, Raymond. And you must 
seek and find some woman who will be 
more worthy of you than I have been.” 

“And yourself?” he asked again. 
“What about ‘yourself ? ” 

“T shall find my way,” she answered, 
with a proud smile. 

“And where is your way ?” he asked. 

* My way was here,” she said. 

‘““And I found you,” he said. 

**And now I shall go elsewhere,” she 
said. 

“T shall find you,” he said. “It does 
not matter where you may hide yourself, 
I shall find you, Lydia, because I want 
you and must have you, and will have 
you.” 

“Oh, hush, hush!” she cried. “ You 
don’t know what you are saying—you 
are forgetting—you are carried away by 
impulse— you are forgetting ——” 

*“No, no,” he cried, “I’m _ not for- 
getting. Iam not being carried away by 
impulse, I fought this out in dire battle, 
Lydia. It is a hard battle for any man 
to fight, and for a conventional man like 
myself harder still—you’d understand that 
—you know me, or something of me. 
Oh, I’m only telling you this to make you 
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feel sure it isn’t impulse when I say that I 
want you to come home with me just as 
though nothing had happened—I want to 
forgive you whole-heartedly, and I want 
you to accept my forgiveness whole- 
heartedly—no looking back for either of 
us, Lydia, but going forward together. - It 
won't be easy to face either ourselves or 
the world ; but if you'll be brave and help 
me, 1’ll stand by you and never fail you— 
I swear to you. What shall I swear by ? 
Yes, by Hugolin, who has never failed 
you—by Hugolin I swear .it to you !” 

She had turned away from him, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“Oh, Raymond,” she said, looking up, 
“if we only could know beforehand the 
unexpectedly beautiful things our own 
people are capable of, what might we not 
do and be? But we learn them too late. 
No, I cannot accept your generous offer. 
It is impossible. But I thank you for it 
with all my heart. No, no, Raymond, 
don’t come nearer to me. Don’t urge 
me. I have taken my course, and must 
abide by it. You must go your way, and 
go free.” 

“T have no wish to be free,” he said. 
““T want you—I need you. It isn’t im- 
possible.” 

“Tt is too great a sacrifice for you,” 
she said. ‘Your relatives, your men 
friends—they'll laugh at you for trusting 
me again.” 

“Tet them laugh,” he answered. 
will be all the same to me.” 

“Tt will not be all the same to you,” 
she answered. ‘‘ You will care. You 
will suffer. It will not be bearable for 
you.” 

“* But you will be there to help me,” he 
said. ‘* We shall work through that bad 
time together. It will not last for ever. 
Come, Lydia, come home with me.” 

She shook her head. 

“Come, Lydia,” he urged, “ we'll go 
back and face the old conditions, the old 
surroundings, and make new ones of them, 
because we ourselves are different.” 

She shook her head again. “It is im- 
possible,” she said firmly. 

“ And you see,” he went on, “it wil be 
a good piece of work for us both to do— 
for me as a man, because men have done 
this sort of thing too little, and for you as 
a woman, because women have been for- 
giving, forgiving, and now it is time they 
were themselves forgiven. So come home, 
Lydia. We'll find happiness yet.” 


“ It 
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“Tt is impossible,” she said; but her 
voice trembled. 

** Haven’t you the courage ?” he asked 
quickly, 

“Oh, I have the courage,” she said, 
* but 

“Ts it that you don’t want to come?” 
he cried, suddenly. ‘Have you other 
plans for yourself? Is it that you love 
that other man? Is it to him that you 
want to go? Tell me, Lydia: I must, I 
will know. If that’s how it stands, 
then x. .3” 

She put up her hands as though en- 
treating him to stop, and then broke down 
entirely. 

“Qh,” she cried, “don’t you see for 
yourself what it is? Don’t you see that 
you are making it too hard for me—that 
you are tei pting me beyond my power of 
resisting—that I want to come to you, 
that I want to have your generous for- 
giveness, but that it isn’t fair on you, 
Raymond, and that I cannot accept your 
sacrifice? Don’t urge me any more, I 
entreat of you. Go your way. Go free. 
It is impossible. It would never work 
out. Go, Raymond. I beg of you to 
leave me. I shall never forget that you 
wished to help me and in pity held out 
your arms to me. You have indeed 
avenged yourself as few have ever done. 
I looked for anger, and steeled myself to 
bear it. But I have had to arm myself 
against a far greater danger—your for- 
giveness, and your generous kindness. 
1 can still fight them if you will only go 
now—now. I know I’m right. My little 
Hugolin would say I’m right. She is 
young, but she knows. Lots of things 
she knows and understands which other 
people would never know if they lived 
to be a hundred, She would say I was 
right.” 

“Then let Hugolin judge,” Raymond 
cried. “Ill go and find her this 
moment.” 

“No, no!” Lydia exclaimed. 

But he had gone. He ran downstairs, 
and found Hugolin sitting alone in the 
hall, a sentinel keeping watch from afar. 

“Hugolin,” he said excitedly, “ we 
want you—come at once. Don’t look 
so frightened—there’s nothing wrong — 
nothing that you cannot put right if you 
care enough for her. It all turns on you— 
remember that.” 

He hurried her upstairs and into Lydia’s 
room, where they found Lydia leaning 
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back in the armchair, deadly pale and as 
one half dreaming. 

Hugolin knelt by her sister’s side and 
gathered the loved form close to her. 
““What is it he has been saying to you, 
dearest ?” she whispered. “ He promised 
me he would be gentle to you.” 

‘“He has indeed been gentle to me,” 
Lydia answered. “ He has asked me to 
go home with him.” 

Hugolin turned and looked at Raymond, 
who was standing at the window with his 
back towards them and his face towards 
the mountains. ‘There was a moment of 
silence, and then Hugolin spoke. 

“And you have told him that you 
will go with him, dearest,” she said. 

“No, Hughie,” Lydia answered sadly. 
“Tt would not be possible. It wouldn’t 
be right to him. And there’s one’s own 
pride.” 

‘Go with him, dearest,” Hugolin said 


tenderly. “It will be good for him and 
for you. And we'll all be happy again.” 


She loosened her hold of her sister and 
turned to Raymond with some of her old 
protecting fierceness. 

“You will never round on her, Ray- 
mond, will you ?” she said. 

“Never, Hugolin,” he 
solemnly. 

“Go with him, dearest,” she repeated. 
“IT am sure we may trust our pride with 
him.” 

She stole from the room and softly 
closed the door. 


answered 


CHAPTER IV. 


HUGOLIN, RAYMOND, LYDIA, 


A WEEK afterwards, the horn of the tourist 
steamer sounded once more over the 
fjord. 

“ Ah,” said Jeremias a little sadly, “I 
am not so glad to hear it to-day, though 
of course business is business.” 

“Herr Jeremias,” said Hugolin, who 
was taking a last look round the store- 
shop, ‘I have made up my mind to buy 
the walrus-satchel. I cannot go away 
without it.” 


“You shall have it for three kroner 
less—no, two kroner less, and some 
chocolate,” he said, with a smile. ‘‘ Not 


very good business for me, but very good 
pleasure.” 

“Thank you, Herr Jeremias,” she said, 
buckling on the satchel, and stretching 
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out her hand for the chocolate. “I'll 
take it before you change your mind! 
Now promise me you won't forget your 
English.” 

“T promise,” he said. “ But you must 
come back to speak with me. Next year, 
with the first summer steamer, I shall 
look out for you, from the window there, 
you know.” 

She laughed, and turned to the lady 
whale-merchant, who had that moment 
come into the shop, together with the 
Madagascar missionary’s interpreter and ° 
the Polar explorer. 

“T am sorry to say 
all,” she said, smiling at them. ‘You 
have been so good to me.” 

“You must come and visit me on the 
whale-island,” Fru Andersen said. ‘‘ You 
shall have your dinner inside a whale’s 
jaw.” 

“Well, that is an encouraging invita- 
tion,” remarked the interpreter. “TI think 
it would be safer to come to Madagascar 
with me.” 

“Or to the North Pole with me,” said 
the Polar explorer, always anxious to 
outdo the interpreter. 

“Or back here to the Lyngen moun- 
tains,” said Jeremias, pointing to them. 

“You are all very hospitable,” laughed 
Hugolin. ‘‘I scarcely know which invita- 
tion to accept first.” 

“Ah, here comes your sister with her 
sweetheart,” said Fru Andersen. ‘She 
looks happy leaning on his arm. They 
are a noble couple.” 

“Yes,” said the interpreter, ‘I know 
human nature well. That man was clever 
to miss his boat when he found your sister 
here. He has used his time well for the 
courting. And will they be married soon, 
I wonder ?” 

“Oh yes,” answered Hugolin. 
are old friends, you see.” 

So she had managed to protect her 
Lydia to the end of the chapter which 
was now closed, and no one there had 
guessed at the truth of the situation, 
She had told Raymond to leave it to her 
to explain his arrival and their united 
departure, and she had laughed secretly 
at all her bold inventions and determined 
subterfuges. She laughed now, as she 
said to the interpreter : 

“You are a wonderfully wise man. 
You have observed much. I hope I 
shall learn as much and more as I go on 
in life. Well, there’s one thing I must 


good-bye to you 


“ They 




















say I’ve learnt to an alarming extent in 
this Arctic Circle.” 

“What is that?” he asked, with some 
curiosity. “Something I have taught 
you?” 

Sut just as she was shaking her head 
and refusing to tell him, Lydia caught 
hold of one of her arms and Raymond 
took the other, and thus they held her in 
affectionate captivity. 

“Come, little sister,” Raymond said, 
“if you can tear ycurself away from all 
your friends and admirers, we thought we 
would go aboard at once. I suppose we 
can have a boat? And perhaps one of 
your Laplanders will take us.” 
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“No, I'll take you,” volunteered the 
Polar explorer hurriedly, in order to 
anticipate the interpreter ; and he jumped 
into the boat followed at once by his dog, 
and held out his hand to receive Lydia, 
Hugolin, and also Raymond. 

“The boat must not leave you behind 
this time, Herr Stilling,” he remarked in 
his frozen-up way, which was intended to 
be genial. ‘“‘ We must.all do our best for 
you on this occasion.” 


So they said and waved their fare- 
wells, and he rowed them out to the 
steamer. 


‘**‘HOW SHE HAD LOVED!’’ 


BY KATE PERUGINI. 


ITH eyes bent on her work all day 
She stitched, but dreamed the hours away, 


Then home she sped ; 


Back to the shabby garret which, 


‘Though poor and bare, she counted rich 
And liked to own. 


There, with a sigh of glad relief 


She took her pen, and with belief 


Wrote what she felt ; 


All those dim thoughts that to her came, 


That brought more joy than she could name, 


And were her life! 


But work all day and work at night 


Is hard for one both young and slight, 


And so she drooped ; 


And when upon her bed she lay, 


A little book in cover gay 
Was what she left 


To that grave doctor, who had seen 


The soul within her, and had been 


Her one true friend: 
And in the little book he read, 
What he ne’er knew till she was dead- 


How she had loved! 
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F any trouble- 
| some per- 
son were to 
confront me with 
the question, 
“What is elec- 
tricity ?” I fear 
should have to 
fall back upon the 
useful formula 
often employed 
by badgered 
Ministers in the 
House of Com- 
mons — ‘‘As_ at 
present advised | 
have no informa- 
tion.” I make 


this confession of 


ignorance the 
more readily be- 
cause I share this 
nescience with all 


other members of 


the human race. 


No one can say: 


exactly what 


The Power Station: 


BY SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES. 


Coal being received in barges. 














The coal is dropped on to a running platform, 
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TO ELECTRICITY. 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE “ UNDERGROUND.” 


electricity is, and 
I make it a rule 
to go no further 
than the senten- 
tious wisdom so 
often heard in 
omnibus or rail- 
way train— 
“Mark my words, 
sir, electricity is 
in its infancy.” 
It is the one sub- 
ject about which 
even Macaulay 
hesitated to ex- 
press an opinion. 
I think it was 
Lord Melbourne 
who exclaimed, 
“T wish to God 
I was as sure of 
anything as ‘om 
Macaulay is of 
every thing,’— 
and yet there was 
this one excep- 
tion to ‘om 
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Macaulay’s “everything.” For in his 
diary he ends some references to certain 
experiments he had witnessed in these 
remarkable, and 
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And now that which then. seemed so 


advanced as to be almost wicked has 


become antiquated. We may look upon 





even memorable, 
words: “I know 
too little of elec- 
tricity to judge.” 
Who need be 
ashamed of admit- 
ting that his know- 
ledge is limited con- 
cerning a subject as 
to which even 
Macaulay con- 
fessed that he knew 
too little ? 

It is this influ- 














ence, this form of 
energy Or power, 
this means of con- 
veying energy or power, this current—call 
it what you will—which is to be applied 
to the underground railways of London, 
and so to relieve us from the afflictions 
of steam and soot, of smoke and sulphur. 
These older underground railways—the 
District and the Metropolitan — have 
shared with many another human enter- 
prise a curious 
and a trying ex- 


‘The coal reaches the crushing house, where, if it is large, it is crushed and 
dropped into buckets on an endless chain. 


the locomotives now running on this line 
as old friends, we may regard them with 
the kindly consideration due to faithful 
servants, they touch a sympathetic chord 
as they rattle and wheeze on_ their 
familiar round—but no one can _pre- 
tend that they are up-to-date. In a very 
short time they will disappear from ‘a 





perience. When 
they were new 
they were re- 
garded as the 
final climax of 
human daring 
and skill. Old 
ladies in country 
districts who 
heard of the new- 
fangled business 
talked, with a 
shakeofthehead, 
about “ flying in 
the face of Provi- 
dence.” Country 
gentlemen, hav- 
ing visited Lon- 
don, described 
the simple pro- 
cess of going 














down a few 
dozen steps as 
“plunging into 
the bowels of the 
earth,” and were regarded as_ heroes. 
Their wives, while proud of this prowess, 
hoped they would never do it again. 





The crushed coal is raised by the elevator to the top of the building, and 
again dropped on to a running platform. 


scene in which they have played an 
honourable part, and will be superseded, 
even as many a well-meaning man is 
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jostled aside and passed in the race of 
life. 

To see what it is which is superseding 
these antiquated instruments of an old 


idea, one must go to the huge power 
station in Lot’s Road, Chelsea—an 


enormous building, stately in proportion, 
ponderous in strength, full of marvels of 
machinery and of method. ‘The site, the 
building and equipment, cost £ 1,300,000 

‘paid in sovereigns,” says Mr. R. W. 
Perks, M.P., impressively, and after all 
that is how we should all like to take it. 
That building may be described as a 
manufactory of power or energy, and 
from it that energy is silently conveyed 
through between sixty and seventy cables 
in a large chamber under the public street 
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out, but not in any blundering or hap- 
hazard manner. ‘The Lot’s Road power 
station is ‘a mighty maze, but not with- 
out a plan,” for all over the various 
systems provided with power the supply 


is nicely adjusted to the demand; there 
is always enough, and never any waste. 


The amount used by each company is 
registered by meter, just as a supply of 
gas or of water can be checked. 

Not long ago I explored the power 
house at Lot’s Road, and it seemed to 
me that after all, great as is the difference 
between the old method of driving trains 
on these lines and the new method, there 
is an initial resemblance. It all originates 
in heat caused by burning fuel. In the 
old system each train carried its own fire 
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to Earl’s Court, about a mile away. From 
Earl’s Court the energy radiates in all 
directions : it goes to Harrow, to Ealing, 
to Hounslow, to Richmond, to Putney 
and Wimbledon, to Whitechapel and East 
Ham. The force created at the centre 
and sent out is about 60,000 kilowhatts 
(I trust that word is right), or, as ordinary 
people would say, 80,000 horse-power. 
This will work the traffic on the District 
and Metropolitan lines, and on three 
“tubes,” the Charing Cross, Euston, and 
Hampstead ; the Great Northern, Picca- 
dilly, and Brompton ; and the Baker Street 
and Waterloo lines. If the Central 
London, or ‘“‘ 'wopenny Tube,” wanted to 


be obliged with a little energy, it would 
This huge force is sent 


not ask in vain. 





It is taken along to one of the bunkers, where it is thrown off. 





with it; in the new all the furnaces and 
boilers are concentrated in one centre, 
the force of heat and steam is turned by 
subtle machinery into the energy known 
as electricity, and is conveyed over the 
districts already named. This energy can 
be sent thirty miles economically, that is 
to say without any appreciable loss, if the 
cables used are good. Nothing is so 
ruinously dear as cheap material in an 
undertaking of this sort. But the whole 
business begins in the burning of. coal, 
and it all depends on the unfailing regu- 
larity with which that process is kept up. 
The power station is provided with 1 
own dock out of the Thames, and into 
this the barges bring the coal. That coal 
is never touched by manual labour after 
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its arrival. A 
huge grabber 
picks up a ton or 
a ton and a quar- 
ter of coal out of 
the barge, each 
‘‘grab’’ being 
automatically 
weighed—it is 
popped down a 
shoot, run on an 
endless band to 
the bottom of a 
huge shaft, and 
hoisted 120° feet 
to the roof, where 
15,000 tons of 
coal can be stored. 
Some idea of the 

















strength of the The coal reaches the bunker. Each is capable of holding 15,000 tons. 


building, and the 


extent of its foundations, may be gathered speed is so adjusted as to ensure the 


from that one fact 
enormous strains put on the 
structure, as I shall show. The 
great coal bunkers at the top 
were empty when I was there, 
and they looked like huge swim- 
ming baths. In the bottom there 
are openings towards which the 
sides slant, openings controlled 
by valves, and through these the 
coal is conveyed by large pipes 
or funnels to the furnace mouths 
beneath. 

There are eighty-four monster 
boilers—forty-two on one floor 
and forty-two on another, and 
both these floors are upstairs. 
Hitherto most people have stored 
their coals in cellars, and have 
fixed their furnaces and boilers 
in the basement-——but here we 
have the coals on the roof and 
the boilers upstairs! When the 
coal comes down from the 
bunkers above it is passed into 
the furnaces automatically. The 
bottom of the grate—to use a 
domestic term—instead of being 
formed of fixed fire-bars, is chain- 
work, the links in the chain being 
fire-bars. ‘This chain is continu- 
ally moving forward from the 
furnace door towards the smoke 
box, and being what is known 
as an endless chain, it is always 
going forward above and always 
coming back beneath. The 








and there are other perfect combustion of the coal on its 

















It then passes through pipes from the bottom of the bunkers, 
straight into the furnaces, two of which are shown in this 
picture. ‘Ihe furnaces are automatically fed by the revolving 
chain-like bottom, passing the coal into the furnace, and also 
removing the ashes at the back, which are dropped through 
tubes into trucks, 
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unhasting, unresting, up 
120 feet to the storage 
bunkers just under the roof, 
then guided this way or 
that to the mouth of each 
of the eighty-four furnaces, 
Being spread out in just the 
right quantity on the con- 
tinually moving fire-bars, it 
passes hrough the furnace, 
and on its short journey 
contributes its share of 
heat, and therefore of 
energy, and having thus 
done its duty it makes way 
for the next supply. ‘There 
is no shovelling the coal 
on, no poking the fire, no 








‘The ashes are then run down to barges and taken 
coal from first to last not having been touched by hand, 


journey from the fiont to the back of 
the furnace, and by the time it has gone 
through it has been turned into ashes, 
which fall through pipes and funnels into 
little iron railway trucks beneath, and of 
these there is a continual procession 
taking away the ashes to be utilised or sold. 
It will be seen that the whole place lives 
on the healthy and regular circulation of 
coal, just as the human body depends on 
the circulation of blood. Directly the 
coal is grabbed from the barge in which it 
arrives it sets out on an-orderly round, 


scraping out the ashes, 
The musing moralist might 
see in all this an illustra- 
tion of the lot cf man—first lifted help- 
less and inert, passed on by successive 
stages to his duty in life, then a period 
of fierce energy—and after that the cool- 
ing down from the pulsating glow until 
he is taken away dead, exhausted ashes. 
But perhaps the power house at Lot’s 
Road is not the most fitting environment 
for the musing moralist. 

These hungry furnaces consume about 
5000 tons of coal a week, and from the 
boilers steam is supplied to the enormous 
turbines in what may be called the engine- 
room. In describing a 


away, the 
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place of this sort, it is 
impossible to avoid the 
continual use of adjectives 
indicative of huge extent. 
The junior. reporter who 
loves the phrase “ assum- 
ing abnormal proportions ” 
would revel in a visit to 
this Lot’s Road establish- 
ment, for the phrase may 
be used about almost 
everything. The power 
house itself is certainly the 
largest in Europe, and 
possibly the largest in the 
world. The ten steam 
turbine engines with the 
accompanying ten dynamos 
or generators are the 
biggest that have ever been 








Interior of one of the boilers, of which there are eighty-four. 


flames from the furnace pass through these tubes; the steam thus 
generated passes through the smaller tubes at the top and is there 
dried, and from thence passes to the huge turbines, 


built. They are gigantic 
—and they give one an 
overwhelming impression 
of grim, condensed, 
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resistless force. ‘The condensers, also, 
underneath, condensing the steam back 
to water to be used again, are ponderous 
in weight and enormous in size. In 
the midst of these huge appliances the 
men, however robust they may be, appear 
puny, restless little creatures. Yet all 
these colossal appliances are the product 
of man’s scheming brain, and are abso- 
lutely under his control. 

The main chamber, known as _ the 
power house, is about the same size as 
Westminster Hall, and on the north side 
are three tiers of switch-boards, as neat 
and beautiful in their arrangement as the 
inside of a piano. ‘The average man will 
do well to admit at once that he does not 
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notion of why the train moves, or how 
the necessary force is communicated. It 
is this thought which gives even the least 
imaginative man a sense of mystery when 
he. looks at the great cables as they leave 
the centre. ‘The coal has been burnt, the 
steam generated, the turbines driven and 
the dynamos worked, and so this inex- 
plicable force, electricity, has been con- 
jured up and is passed through the cables. 
All this is wonderful enough,—but the 
nice distribution of all this so as to feed 
five railways and their infinite intricacies 
underneath the capital, is at least as 
wonderful. 

The reader has very likely noticed iron 
troughs on the sides of the Metropolitan 

















Turbines, of which there are ten, 


They are the largest in the world, 


and drive the enormous dynamos. 


understand how these switch-boards do 
their work. And even if he did under- 
stand this, he could never -explain it in 
print to those who have not examined the 
boards. You see countless little plates, 
each bearing a name—such as “ Hyde 
Park Corner,” ‘ Russell Square,” “ Hollo- 
way,” “Sudbury Town,” “ Mill Hill Park.” 
It is evident that in some way you are 
in touch with all sorts of spots in and 
around London. When the scheme is 
complete, and when the system is at work, 
hundreds of thousands of people will be 
carried to and fro beneath the surface of 
London, and beyond its confines, by 
means of an influence sent out from here ; 
but few will have even a glimmering 


and District tunnels. In these troughs 
are the cables which convey the power 
made at Lot’s Road. At certain points 
quite a number of them disappear—they 
are dropped on to connecting tube 
railways. For instance, at South Ken- 
sington a number are passed on to the 
Brompton, Piccadilly, and Great Northern 
line. At Charing Cross as many as 
fourteen cables disappear, and they feed 
two tubes—namely, the Waterloo and 
Baker Street, and the Charing Cross, 
Euston, and Hampstead lines. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the power house 
at Lot’s Road belongs to the District or 
to the Metropolitan Railway, for it is the 
property of the Underground Electric 
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journey will be 
reached: On the 
new tubes a_pas- 
senger will be con- 
veyed from Hamp- 
stead to Charing 
Cross in twelve 
minutes for  two- 
pence, or from Fins- 
bury Park to Picca- 
dilly in fourteen 
minutes for the 
same sum—a sum 
despised by Manta- 
lini, but regarded 
with respect by 
railway magnates. 








The four exciting engines. 


Railways Company of London, Limited, 
a corporation ready ‘to electrify anybody 
and anything at a fixed rate. But 
Londoners will be chiefly interested in 
the application of this new force to the 
District and Metropolitan lines, for here 
there will be all the charm and effect 
of contrast. ‘The new system of driving 
will be followed before long by new 
methods of management. Indeed, it 
may be said that the District and_ the 
Metropolitan are to be electrified both 
in the literal sense and also figuratively in 
that they will be aroused and awakened. 
3efore long it is hoped that the simple 
ideal of charging twopence for any 


Few people not 
directly connected 
with these undertakings have any idea 
of the extent to which the underground 
burrowings have gone in London. It is 
said that underneath Piccadilly Circus 
there is a clearance as extensive as that 
at the Bank Station of the Central London 
Railway—indeed, in all directions tubes 
are being silently and almost secretly 
pushed. Some people think that Lon- 
doners allow themselves to be carried 
about too much even now; but it has 
been found that the New Yorker takes 
three times as many journeys in con- 
veyances as the Londoner, and appar- 
ently we are to be given an opportunity 
of redressing the balance between the 


New World = and 











the Old in this 
respect. 

The District and 
Metropolitan _ rail- 
ways ‘have been 
feeling after electric 
traction for a con- 
siderable time. 
They have been 
authorised by 
statute since 1897 
to make this new 
departure, but some 
years before that 
they sent out to 
America a contin- 
gent of inquiring 
experts to find out 
the best way of 
adapting __ electric 
traction to the 








All the electricity generated is controlled by this wonderful switch-board, 
which switches on the electricity. 


underground _ rail- 
ways of London. 
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Their report was that there was no _ houses dotted about here and there. By 
practical or economical method of doing — placing the central establishment on the 
this—one of the many-instances in which Chelsea Creek the company can get its 

















The steam, after being used, is passed into one of the condensers, of which there 
are eight, where it is condensed and pumped back into the boilers. 


experts have proved to be human and _ coal delivered in barges in its own dock, 
therefore liable to err. When at last it and it has any amount of water at hand 
was decided to begin, the enterprising for condensing purposes, besides avoiding 
men at the head of the undertaking saw _ the waste that would inevitably be caused 

















One of the new carriages. 
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that it would be much wiser to have one by the multiplication of staffs and of 
large, central power house supplying a plant. 
group of railways than a number of power Probably this great power house is 
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known best to the public by reason of its 
four big chimneys, and I imagine that by 
this time the reader has become tired of 
seeing the building likened to a monster 
elephant with its four legs in the air. The 
chimneys are splendid specimens of brick- 
work ; though as the height of each is 275 
feet, a certain cockney writer who recently 
declared that they are “the tallest in 
Europe” was ludicrously in error, He 
had probably never seen some of the 
enormous chimney shafts near Glasgow 
or in the cotton districts in Lancashire. 
These four chimneys at Lot’s Road may 
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horn and a pen in his buttonhole, like an 
exciseman,” and summed up the proceed- 
ings of the day in the memorable phrase, 
“We are not here to sell a parcel of 
boilers and vats, but the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” 
As I looked upon the intricacies of the 
Chelsea power house, with more than 
eight miles of wire wound in and out, 
leading to cables which stretch out for 
many and many a mile, I could not help 
thinking that here we had the potentiality 
of almost any amount of sudden death. 
For it may be said that in many cases a 
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Interior of the power house—the largest and best equipped in the world. 


be said to be cosmopolitan in one sense. 
For the first seventy-five feet of the 
chimney—a part not seen from the out- 
side of the building—is octagonal in 
shape, and was built by British workmen, 
while the other two hundred feet is round 
and was put up by Germans. ‘The patriot 
will note with satisfaction that the. part 
upon which the structure rests, and there- 
fore the most important part, is of home 
production. 

It will be remembered that when Dr. 
Johnson attended the sale of Mr. Thrale’s 
brewery he “ bustled about with an -ink- 


live rail maketh a dead man. So far as 
the underground railways are concerned 
there are no level crossings, and I was 
assured that in stations, or in any place in 
which there is a reasonable probability of 
the live rail being stepped on, it is pro- 
tected. I was also informed that the 
pressure is reduced from 7000 volts to 
about 350 volts for the purpose of driving 
a train, and that while this pressure is 
enough for the purpose, it would not 
seriously hurt any one. It may be 50, 
but I confess I am a child in these things, 
and I have no passion for experimenting 














FROM STEAM 
to find out how many volts I could stand 
—indeed, I have no “ volting” ambition 
of that sort. Not long ago I saw in a 
Glasgow newspaper a series of instructions 
as to what the public should do in the 
event of a live wire falling on a tram-car. 
‘There were twelve or thirteen directions, 
but the first one seemed to me to meet 
all the necessities of the case, as in it the 
reader was advised to keep out of the 
way of the falling wire! After all, in 
such cases I think a policy of non-inter- 
ference is the best. 

It is hoped by those responsible for 
this great undertaking that electric trains 
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looked upon as ahead of the age. ‘To-day 
these mysterious cables branching out in 
all directions like the nerves in the human 
body, conveying silent force which causes 
trains five-and-twenty miles away to move 
—-all this is looked upon as bordering on 
the miraculous. One is tempted to think 
that the limit to human ingenuity and 
skill and enterprise has been reached. 
We have only to increase the production 
of power at the centre in order to send 
its influence farther, to extend its opera- 
tions over wider fields, but the principle 
would remain the same. 

There is no finality, however, in such 
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One of the new engines, and the point of contact with the live rail. 


will be running over the District and Mctro- 
politan railways in the early days of 1905, 
and within a few weeks of the first trains 
being put on the old style will disappear 
altogether. ‘The District Railway has 
420 cars on order, each capable of carry- 
ing about sixty people. There will be 
only one class, and, as I have said, before 
long it is hoped to have only one fare 
for all journeys. As I took a last look 
round on the wonders in Lot’s Road there 
passed through my mind the words— 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 


'he methods which are being superseded 
were once not only up-to-date, but were 


enterprises. In the midst of my com- 
placent musings on the marvels I had 
seen—I was complacent because one is 
apt unconsciously to claim some part in 
the merit of new departures one examines 
—there was a suggestion haunting my 
mind that the day would come when even 
these triumphs will be out of date. ‘There 
may be writers in some future age who 
will dwell with not unkindly pity on the 
wonder occasioned by the establishment 
of this great power house. It may be 
that such reflections are unworthy of a 
practical man, and probably they do not 
cross the mind of hard-headed engineers. 
And whatever the future may reveal, these 
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engineers can enjoy the luxury of knowing 
that at present they have left all rivals 
behind. In that one building they con- 


trol the biggest thing of its kind in the 
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There must be a sense of triumph in 
the consciousness of having controlled 
and harnessed this force, so that without 
fuss or noise, without dirt or smell, and 

















Motor and carriage. 


world, net only so far as the production 
of force is concerned, but as regards the 
application and the distribution of that 
force, adjusted to the hourly needs of 
the greatest community in the world. 


apparently without effort, all day and 
nearly all night trains -miles away are 
moved to and fro, this way or that, 
whatever the gradient or the curve may 
be, as if in obedience to mere volition. 














Showing how the cables from the power station are carried to the live rail. 


[The illustrations are after a series of photographs by R. Haines.) 
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“In the picturesque phrase of a Dutch seaman, ‘lying asleep upon her iron.’” 


OF THE SEA. 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


“ UP 
I. 


EFORE an anchor is raised it must 
be let go; and this perfectly 
obvious truism brings me at once 

to the degradation of the sea language in 
the daily press of this country. 

For your journalist, whether he man- 
ceuvres a ship or a fleet, almost invariably 
“casts” his anchor. Now, an anchor is 
never cast; and to take a liberty with 
technical language is a crime against 
the clearness, precision, and beauty of 
perfected speech. 

An anchor is a forged piece of iron, 
perfectly adapted to its end, and technical 
language is an instrument wrought into 
perfection by ages of experience, a flawless 
thing for its purpose. An anchor of 
yesterday (because now-a-days there are 
anchors like mushrodms and things like 
claws of no particular expression or shape 
—just hooks) an anchor of yesterday is 
in its way a most perfect instrument. To 
its perfection its size bears witness—for 
there is no other appliance so small for 
the great work it has to do. Look at the 
anchors hanging to the cat-heads of a big 
ship! How tiny they are in proportion 
to the great size of the hull! Were they 
made of gold they would look like trinkets, 


ANCHOR.” 


like ornamental toys, no bigger in pro- 
portion than a jewelled drop in a woman’s 
ear. And yet upon them will depend, 
more than once, the very life of the ship. 
An anchor is forged and fashioned for 
faithfulness: give it ground that it can 
bite, and it will hold till the cable parts, 
and then, whatever may afterwards befall its 
ship, that anchor is “lost.” The honest, 
rough piece of iron, so simple in appear- 
ance, has as many parts as the human body 
has limbs: the ring, the stock, the crown, 
the flukes, the palms, the shank. All this, 
according to the journalist, is‘‘cast” when a 
ship arriving at an anchorage is brought up. 
The mistake of the paragraphist arises 
from the fact that a particularly benighted 
landsman may imagine the act of anchor- 
ing as a process of throwing something 
overboard—whereas the anchor ready for 
its work is already overboard, and is not 
thrown over but simply allowed to fall. 
It hangs from the ship’s side from the end 
of a heavy, projecting timber called the 
cat-head, in the bight of a short, thick 
chain whose end link is suddenly released 
by a blow from a top-maul or the pull of 
a lever when the order is given. And the 
order is not “ Heave over,’ as the para- 
graphist seems to imagine, but “ Let go.” 
As a matter of fact, nothing is ever cast 
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in that sense on board ship but the lead, 
whichis cast overboard tosearch the depth of 
water on which she floats. A lashed boat, 
a spare spar, a cask or what not secured 
about the decks, is cast adrift when it is 
untied. Also the ship herself is cast to 
port or starboard when getting under way. 
She, however, never “ casts” her anchor. 
‘To speak with severe technicality, a 
ship or a fleet “brings up” or is “brought 
up ”—the complementary words unpro- 
nounced and unwritten being of course 
“to an anchor.” Less technically, but 
still correctly, the word “anchored,” with 
its good appearance and resolute sound, 
ought to be good enough for the news- 
papers of the greatest maritime country 
in the world. ‘The fleet anchored at 
Spithead”: can any one want a_ better 
sentence for brevity and seamanlike ring ? 
But the “cast-anchor” trick, with its 
affectation of being a _ sea-phrase—for 
why not write just as_ well ‘threw 
anchor,” ‘flung anchor,” or ‘shied 
anchor” ?—is_ intolerably odious to a 
sailor’s ear. I remember a coasting pilot 
of my early acquaintance (he used to read 
the papers assiduously) who, to define the 
utmost degree of lubberliness in a lands- 
man, used to say: ‘“ He’s one of them 
poor, miserable ‘cast-anchor’ devils.” 


II. 


From first to last the seaman’s thoughts 
are very much concerned with his anchors. 
It is not so much that the anchor is a 
symbol of hope, as that it is the heaviest 
object that he has to handle on board his 
ship at sea in the usual routine of his life. 
The beginning and the end of every 
passage are marked distinctly by work 
about the ship’s anchors. A vessel in the 
Channel has her anchors always ready, 
her cables shackled on, and the land 
almost always in sight. The anchor and 
the land are indissolubly connected in a 
sailor's thoughts. But directly she is 
clear of the narrow seas, heading out into 
the world with nothing to speak of 
between her and the South Pole, the 
anchors are got in and the cables dis- 
appear from the deck. But the anchors 
do not disappear. “Technically speaking, 
they are ‘‘ secured in-board ” ; and, on the 
forecastle head, lashed down to ringbolts 
with ropes and chains, under the straining 
sheets of the head sails, they look very 
idle and as if asleep. Thus bound, but 
carefully looked after, inert and powerful, 


those emblems of hope make company 
for the look-out man in the night watches ; 
and so the days glide by, with a long rest 
for those characteristically shaped pieces 
of iron, reposing forward, visible from 
almost every part of the ship’s deck, 
waiting for their work on the other side 
of the world somewhere— while the ship 
carries them on with a great rush and 
splutter of foam underneath, and the sprays 
of the open sea rust thejr heavy limbs. 
The first approach to the land as yet 
invisible to the crew’s eyes is announced 
by the brisk order of the chief mate to 
the boatswain : ‘‘ We will get the anchors 
over this afternoon,” or ‘first thing to- 
morrow morning,” as the case may be. 
For the chief mate is the keeper of the 
ship’s anchors and the guardian of her 
cable. ‘There are good ships and bad 
ships : comfortable ships and ships where, 
from first day to last of the voyage, there 
is no rest for a chief mate’s body and soul. 
And ships are what men make them,— 
this is a pronouncement of sailor wisdom, 
and no doubt in the main it is true. 
However, there are ships where, as an 


old grizzled mate once told me, ‘* nothing 


ever scems to go right!” And looking 
from the poop where we both stood (I 
had paid him a neighbourly call in dock), 
he added: ‘‘She’s one of them.” He 
glanced up at my face, which expressed a 
sort of professional understanding, and 
set me right in my natural surmise : ‘ Oh 
no, the old man’s right enough. He 
never interferes. Anything that’s done 
in a seamanlike way is good enough for 
him. And yet, somehow, nothing ever 
seems to go right in his ship. I tell you 
what, she is ‘naturally unhandy.’ ” 

The “old man,” of course, was his 
captain, who just then came on deck ina 
silk hat and brown overcoat, and, with a 
civil nod to us, went ashore. He was 
certainly not more than thirty; and the 
elderly mate, with a murmur to me of 
“'That’s my old man,” proceeded to give 
instances of the natural unhandiness of 
the ship in a sort of deprecatory tone, as 
if to say: “You mustn’t think I bear a 
grudge against her for that.” 

The instances do not matter. ‘The 
point is that there are ships where things 
do go wrong; but whatever the ship, 
good or bad, lucky or unlucky, it is in 
the fore-part of her that her chief mate 
feels most at home. It is emphatically 
his end of the ship, though of course he, 
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is the executive supervisor of the whole. 
There are Ais anchors, As headgear, his 
foremast, his station for manceuvring 
when the captain is in charge. And 
there too live the men, the ship’s hands, 
whom it is his duty to keep employed, 
fair weather or foul, for the ship’s welfare. 
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carpenter, he “gets the anchors over” 
with the men of his own watch, whom 
he knows better than the others. There 
he sees the cable ranged, the windlass 
disconnected, the compressors opened ; 
and there, after giving his own last order, 
“Stand clear of the cable!” he waits 


























“Thus bound, but carefully looked after, inert and powerful, those emblems of hope make 
4 * company for the look-out man in the night watches.” 


It is the chief mate, the only figure of 

the ship’s afterguard, who comes bustling 

) forward at the cry of “All hands on 

deck.” He is the satrap of that province 

in the autocratic realm of the ship, and 

more personally responsible for anything 
that may happen there. 

There, too, on the approach to the 

land, assisted by the boatswain and the 












attentive, in a silent ship that forges 
slowly ahead towards her picked-out berth, 
for the sharp shout from aft: ‘ Let go!” 
Instantly bending over, he sees the trusty 
iron fall with a heavy plunge under his 
eyes, which watch: and note whether it 
has gone clear. 

For the anchor 
go clear of 


“to go clear,” means 


to its own chain. Your 
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anchor must drop from the bow of your 
ship without a turn of cable on any of 
its limbs ; else you would be riding to a 
foul anchor. Unless the pull of the cable 
is fair on the ring, no anchor can be 
trusted even on the best of holding 
ground. In time of stress it is bound 
to drag, for implements and men must 
be treated fairly to give you the best 
which is in them. ‘The anchor is an 
emblem of hope, but a foul anchor is 
worse than the most fallacious of false 
hopes that ever lured men or nations 
into a sense of security. And the sense 
of security, even the most warranted, is 
a bad councillor. It is the sense that, 
like that strange feeling of well-being 
which heralds the coming on of madness, 
precedes the swift fall of a disaster. <A 
seaman labouring under an undue sense 
of security becomes at once worth hardly 
half his salt. ‘Therefore of all my chief 
officers the one I trusted most was a man 
called B——. He had a red moustache, 
a lean face, also red, and an uneasy eye. 
He was worth all his salt. 

On examining now, after many years, 
the residue of the feeling that was the 
outcome of the contact of our personalities, 
I discover without much surprise a certain 
flavour of dislike. Upon the whole I 
think he was one of the most uncomfort- 
able shipmates possible for a young 
commander. If it is permissible to 
criticise the absent, 1 should say he had 
a little too much of the sense of in- 
security that is so invaluable in a seaman. 
He had an extremely disturbing air of 
being everlastingly ready (even when 
seated at table at my right hand before 
a plate of pea soup) to grapple with 
some impending calamity. I must hasten 
to add that he had also the necessary 
qualification that goes with it to make 
a trustworthy seaman—that of an absolute 
confidence in himself. What was really 
wrong with him was that he had these 
qualities in  unrestful success. His 
eternally watchful demeanour, his jerky, 
nervous talk, even his, as it were, deter- 
mined silences, seemed to imply—and I 
believe they did imply—that to his mind 
the ship was never safe in my _ hands, 
Such was the man who looked after the 
anchors of a less than five-hundred-ton 
barque, my first command, now gone 
from the face of the earth, but sure of 
a tenderly remembered existence as long 
as I live, No anchor could have gone 





down foul under Mr. B——’s piercing eye. 
It was good for one to be sure of that 
when, in an open roadstead, one heard in 
the cabin the wind pipe up; but, still, 
there were moments when I detested Mr, 
B—— exceedingly. From the way he 
used to glare sometimes I fancy that more 
than once he paid me back with interest. 
It so happened that we both loved the 
little barque very much. And it was just 
the defect of Mr.*B———’s inestimable 
qualities that he would never persuade 
himself to believe that the ship was safe 
in my hands. To begin with, he was 
more than five years older than myself 
at a time of life when five years really 
does count—I being twenty-nine and he 
thirty-five ; then, on our first leaving port 
(I don’t see why I should make a secret 
of the fact that it was Bangkok), a bit 
of manceuvring of mine amongst the 
islands of the Gulf of Siam had given 
him an unforgettable scare. Ever since 
then he had nursed in secret a bitter 
idea of my utter recklessness. But upon 
the whole, and unless the grip of a man’s 
hand in parting means nothing whatever, 
I conclude that we did like each other for 
two years and three months well enough. 

The bond between us was the ship; 
and therein a ship, though she has female 
attributes and is loved very tenderly, is 
different from a woman. ‘That I should 
have been tremendously smitten with my 
first command is nothing to wonder at, 
but I suppose I must admit that Mr. 
B——’s sentiment was of a higher order. 
Kach of us, of course, was extremely 
anxious about the good appearance of 
the beloved object; and, though I was 
the one to glean compliments ashore, 
B had the more intimate pride of 
feeling, resembling that of a devoted 
handmaiden. And that sort of faithful 
and proud devotion went so far as to 
make him go about flicking the dust off 
the varnished teak-wood rail of the little 
craft with a silk pocket-handkerchief—a 
present from Mrs, B——, I believe. 

That was the effect of his love for the 
barque. ‘The effect of his admirable lack 
of the sense of security once went so far 
as to make him remark to me: ‘ Well, 
sir, you ave a lucky man !” 

It was said in a tone full of significance, 
but not exactly offensive, and it was, I 
suppose, my innate tact that prevented 
my asking, “What on earth do you 
mean by it?” 








eS 
“Instantly bending over, he sees the trusty iron fall with a heavy plunge under his eyes, which watch 
and note whether it has gone clear.” 
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Later on it was illustrated more fully 
on a dark night in a tight corner during 
a dead on-shore gale. I had called him 
up on deck to help me consider fully our 
extremely unpleasant situation. ‘lhere 
was not much time for deep thinking, and 
his summing up was: “It looks pretty 
bad, whichever we do ; but then, sir, you 
always do get out of a mess somehow.” 


III. 


It is difficult to disconnect the idea of 
ships’ anchors from the idea of the ship’s 
chief mate—the man who sees them go 
down clear and sometimes foul ; because 
not even the most remitting care can 
always prevent a ship, swinging to winds 
and tide, from taking an awkward turn 
of the cable round stock or fluke. Then 
the business of “‘getting your anchor” 
and securing it afterwards is unduly pro- 
longed, and made a weariness to the chief 
mate. He is the man who watches the 
growth of the cable—a sailor's phrase 
which has all the force, precision, and 
imagery of technical language, _ that, 
created by simple men with keen eyes 
for the real aspect of the things they see 
in their trade, achieves the just expression 
seizing upon the essential, which is the 
ambition of the artist in words. ‘There- 
fore the sailor will never say “cast 
anchor,” and the shipmaster aft will hail 
his chief mate on the forecastle, in im- 


pressionistic phrase: ‘How docs the 
cable grow?” Because “grow” is the 


right word for the long drift of a cable 
emerging aslant under the strain, taut as 
a bow-string above the water, And it 
is the voice of the keeper of the ship’s 
anchors that will answer: “Grows right 
ahead, sir,” or “broad on the bow,” or 
whatever concise and deferential shout 
will fit the case. 

There is no order more noisily given 
or taken up with lustier shouts on board 
a merchant ship than the command, 
“Man the windlass!” ‘The rush of ex- 
pectant men out of the forecastle, the 
snatching of hand-spikes, the tramp of 
feet, the clink of the pauls, make the 
accompaniment of a plaintive up-anchor 
song with a roaring chorus; and this 
burst of noisy activity from a whole ship’s 
crew seems like a voiceful awakening of 
the ship herself, till then, in the picturesque 
phrase of a Dutch seaman, “ lying asleep 
upon her iron.” 

For a ship with her sails furled on her 
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square yards, and reflected from truck to 
water-line in the smooth gleaming sheet 
of land-locked harbour, seems indeed to 
a seaman’s eye the most perfect picture 
of slumbering repose. The getting of 
your anchor was a noisy operation on 
board a merchant ship of yesterday—an 
inspiring, joyous noise, as if, with the 
emblem of hope, the ship’s company 
expected to drag up out of the depths, 
each man all his personal hopes into 
the reach of a securing hand: the hope 
of home, the hope of rest, of liberty, of 
dissipation, of hard pleasure, following the 
hard endurance of many days between 
sky and water. And this noisiness, this 
exultation at the moment of the ship’s 
departure make a tremendous contrast 
with the silent moments of her arrival in a 
foreign roadstead—the silent moments 
when, stripped of her sails, she forges on to 
her chosen berth, the loose canvas flutter- 
ing softly in its gear above the heads of 
men standing still upon her decks, with the 
master gazing intently from the break of 
the poop ahead. Gradually she loses her 
way, hardly moving, with the three figures 
on her forecastle head waiting attentively 
about the cat-head for the last order of, 
perhaps, full ninety days at sea: “ Let go!” 

This is the final order of a ship’s ended 
journey, the closing word of her toil and 
of her achievement. In a life whose 
worth is told out in passages from port 
to port, the splash of the anchor’s fall and 
the thunderous rumbling of the chain are 
like the act closing a distinct period, of 
which she seems conscious with a slight, 
deep shudder of all her frame. By so 
much is she nearer to her appointed 
death, for neither years nor voyages 
can go on for ever. It is to her like the 
striking of a clock; and in the pause 
which follows she seems to take count of 
the passing time. 

This is the last important order; the 
o.hers are mere routine directions. Once 
more the master is heard: ‘“ Give her 
forty-five fathom to the hawse-pipe,” and 
then he too is done for a time, For days 
he leaves all the harbour work to his chief 
mate, the keeper of the ship’s anchor and 
of the ship’s routine. For days his voice 


will not be heard raised about the decks, 
with that curt austere accent of the man 
in charge ; till again, when the hatches 
are on, upon a silent and expectant ship 
he shall speak up from aft in commanding 
tones: ‘ Man the windlass ! ” 
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STUDIES IN PERSONALITY. 


BY IERBERT VIVIAN. 


V.—THE LORD AVEBURY., 


“JT do not forget, I hope I am not ungrateful for, all that has been bestowed on me. But if I 
have been greatly favoured, ought I not to be on that very account especially qualified to write 


on such a theme ?”—SiR JOHN LuBBOCK. 


ARLY Victorian politicians, like 
early Victorian furniture, cos- 
tumes, thoughts, morals, indeed 

the whole atmosphere of life, had a prim, 
reserved, unimaginative — particularism 
which distinguished them abruptly from 
all others before or since. I do not think 
that the most patient research would 
succeed in discovering any _ politician 
more characteristic of the Victorian type 
than the amiable gentleman who is 
known to his contemporaries as Lord 
Avebury. 

Believing that disappearing landmarks 
always deserve to be studied, if only for 
the edification of posterity, I determined 
to probe the personality of the noble lord 
who typifies a strange epoch of transition. 
Probably no one could have been better 
fitted as well by nature as by vocation for 
the part he has played. A banker and 
the inheritor of a  baronetcy; a quiet 
commercial gentleman with mild manners 
and a benevolent eye; a zealot for 
cheap culture; a student of insects ; the 
champion of innocent diversions; he 
would have been the very man to found 
a Young Men’s Christian Association if 
only the idea had struck him. Probably 
the kindest man in the world, certainly 
the gentlest, he deserves honour for his 
temerity in confronting the publicity of a 
hustling age. 

When I called upon him in the late 
autumn of rg04 at his mansion in 
St. James’s Square, the house was in 
curl-papers, and an array of early 
Victorian chintz coverings accorded with 
his lenitive aura. He is tall and slim, 
sombrely clad, walks delicately to a sofa, 
where he seats himself with hands ex- 
tended palms-downwards upon his knees ; 
straggling white hairs perambulate his 
face; his eyes are full of patience ; his 
voice is dry and inclined to be languid ; 
he ponders over all his sentences like 
4 very conscientious candidate in the 


presence of a heckler. His extreme 
caution adds to his confusion, and_ his 
bewilderment at any divergence from 
othodoxy might be comic if it were not 
affecting. 

I began by asking him whether he did 
not now regret the creation of bank 
holidays. It is certainly difficult to 
imagine him patronising a char-d-bance or 
taking pleasure in the revelry which we 
associate with the festivals of S. Lubbock. 
AVEbuRY (stoutly) : “ Not at all. I think 
I am justified in saying they have 
answered every purpose that was antici- 
pated for them. One point which has 
escaped general notice is that they were 
the first instance of holidays fixed by the 
State apart from ecclesiastical dates.” 
Vivian. “Why is that an advantage ?” 
Avezury. “I do not say it is necessarily 
an advantage, but saints’ days are not 
universally observed. ‘The chief popularity 
of our bank holidays is due to the fact 
that friends can arrange to go out and 
celebrate them together. If the law 
merely insisted on so many holidays a 
year, you might be in one office which 
had its holiday in July while your friend 
was not free till August, so that it would 
be impossible for you to go out together. 
Again, it is a great advantage for people 
to know of a holiday in advance, so that 
they can make their arrangements. ‘lake 
the case of men who are given holidays 
when it suits their employers’ conveni- 
ence. ‘They are only told a day or two 
beforehand, perhaps only on the very 
morning. Such holidays are not valued 
half so much as the others. Besides, it is 
more convenient for employers to suspend 
business on the same days. In the case 
of banks, insurance offices and so forth, 
you could not have some open and others 
shut. The result would be chaos.” 

Vivian. “ But did you not anticipate 
a more intelligent use of bank holidays ? 
One does not want people to take their 
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pleasures sadly, but surely there would 
be less noise, less bibulous debauchery, 
if holidays were spread out instead of 
being concentrated into periodical satur- 
nalia.”  Avesury (smiling). “I live in 
the country for a great part of the year, 
so I know something of the disadvantages. 
For instance, I have to tell men off to 
protect my shrubs and hedges from being 
torn down ona bank holiday. But that 
is a slight annoyance for which I find 
ample compensation in the knowledge of 
the general happiness. Moreover, the 
people are learning to be more reason- 
able. You must remember that the 
establishment of bank holidays was in 
the nature of a sudden emancipation, 
which was bound to produce temporary 
The present generation has 
grown up to take bank holidays as a 
matter of course, and finds less temptation 
to run riot.” Vivian. “Is it not to be 
regretted that Sundays are not viewed 
more in the light of opportunities for 
recreation? If the people had _ been 
taught to take advantage of the fifty-two 
holidays which they already possessed in 
the year, the addition of four more would 
not have been regarded as an emancipa- 
tion or invited a reign of terror. You 
who have made so many efforts to instil 
popular culture must be disappointed that 
your favourite form of education has 
penetrated so little below the surface.” 
Avesury. “A great deal has been done 
to extend the educational value of Sundays, 
and I cordially approve of the opening of 
museums, galleries, libraries ” VIVIAN. 
“And theatres and = music-halls_— on 
Sundays?” Avepury. “Why, no. I 
do not advocate them very warmly for 
any day of the week. But the other 
institutions which I have mentioned are 
an undoubted boon. It stands to reason 
that if you cultivate their minds, people 
will learn to use their opportunities better. 
Clerks and other persons of sedentary 
occupation will choose to take their 
recreation out of doors, but men who 
already work in the open air appreciate 
the change of rest and mental relaxation. 


excesses, 


Moreover, you have to consider the 
pressing needs of the unemployed. ‘There 


can be few greater blessings for them 
than the existence of free libraries, and 
the problem of the unemployed is always 
presenting itself for a variety of insuper- 
able causes: trades become slack at 
certain seasons, times of depression come 
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round, or new machinery throws men out 
of work.” 

VIVIAN. 3ut in what way is it possible 
for free libraries to assist the unemployed?” 
Avesury. ‘“ Otherwise they have only the 
public-houses to entertain them. You can 
scarcely blame men whose homes are 
crowded and miserable if they yield to 
the attraction of light and warmth in a 
snug bar, where they are tempted to 
drink more than is good for them. On 
the other hand, a library offers the same 
advantages without the dangers.” Vivian. 
“Tf libraries are to be mere refuges for 
the destitute, why go to the expense of 
providing books?” Avebury. “ Because 
books do good. Who ever heard of any 
harm from too much reading?” Vivian. 
“You evidently do not agree with Disraeli 
that ‘ Most books are nonsense, and the 
sensible books are those which are written 
to refute the nonsense.’ But surely you 
must discriminate. Every printed book 
is not necessarily a liberal education. 
May I ask if you recommend an un- 
restricted consumption of novels as a 
panacea for the destitute?” AVEBURY 
(somewhat scandalised). ‘An exception 
might be made in the case of novels. 
Indeed, at the British Museum we have 
made a rule not to give out new ones, 
Some people profess to be discouraged 
because four-fifths of the books taken out 
at libraries are fiction, but they forget that 
one man may read twenty novels while 
another is studying Darwin’s ‘ Origin of 
Species.” Moreover, novels are very 
useful in their way. ‘They open up a new 
world, they portray lives and_ thoughts 
which could not otherwise come within 
the ken of many people.” 

Vivian. “I am afraid I am _ not 
convinced of the necessity of choosing 
libraries as the resort of the homeless. 
Take the case of verminous persons who 
do not happen to want to read. They 
may be too tired, or too hungry, or too 
weak. ‘To provide for them is the province 
of some other department of the State. 
You might as well send them to the 
Zoological Gardens in the hope that they 
would pick up natural history. Remember 
that they only disturb real students, for 
whom I suppose you desire to cater more 
particularly.” Avebury. ‘I never heard 
of their doing so. If they did, special 
regulations would have to be made.” 
Vivian. ‘‘If they don’t, it proves that 
libraries are not largely used by tramps. 
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As to regulations, you impose plenty of 
formalities before granting admission to 
the reading-room of the British Museum.” 
Avesury. “Those regulations are due 
to the fact that the Museum contains 
many books of great value. But such 
precautions are not necessary in local 
libraries.” 

Vivian. “I take it that you admire 
Mr. Carnegie’s philanthropy.” Avebury. 
“Ves, It is so difficult to give money 
in charity without pauperising people. 
He has solved the problem very skilfully 
by his philanthropy.” Vivian. “ Philan- 
thropy eked out by rates? ‘That is a form 
of socialism. It might be objected that 
people who buy their own books are 
forced to contribute to adorn the shelves 
of refuges for the unemployed, or at any 
rate to gratify persons who prefer to 
spend their money in other directions.” 
Avesury. “You must remember that 
localities would not vote libraries if they 
did not want them. ‘The people have to 
pay the rate themselves, I daresay it is 
a form of socialism, but it is a wise and 
justifiable one.” Vivian. “Then I con- 
clude that you are prepared to support 
free meals in board schools. Surely that 
is the most obviously wise and justifiable 
form of socialism imaginable.” 

Avebury. “No, that would be an 
unfair removal of responsibility which 
belongs to parents. You may argue that a 
child cannot learn properly on an empty 
stomach. But you may equally argue that 
it cannot learn at all if it is shivering in 
insufficient clothes. ‘Then the State would 
have to dress the children too. ‘That 
argument would never stop before it was 
reduced to the absurd.” Vivian. “Then 
your one remedy is more reading.” 
Avesury. ‘There is no one remedy. 
All I have done is to try to relieve the 
lot of the many by giving them greater 
opportunities for culture and recreation. 
‘Take the early closing of shops. ‘The 
new Act has its defects, due as usual to 
attempts at compromise ; but it is a long 
step in the right direction. You must 
have a law on the subject, because if one 
shop holds out all the others of the same 
kind have to keep open. I wanted to 
put the London shops under the London 
County Council, but I was overruled 
and the matter rests with the Borough 
Councils.” Vivian. “‘Isn’t it better to 
Avebury. “In any 
No 


have local option ? ” 
case there would have been that. 
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two-thirds of 
Under the present Act you 
may have one side of a street open under 
one Borough Council and the other side 


shops are closed unless 
them agree. 


shut under another. ‘Then the shut ones 
lose their trade.” Vivian. “ Are there 
not hardships for people whose only con- 
venient shopping time is at night? ‘Take 
a place like Deptford, where many people 
are at work all day.” Avesury. ‘The 
locality can choose its own day, and 
purchasers will soon make their own ar- 
rangements accordingly. We have also to, 
think of the vendors. ‘The long hours and 
the bad air are most injurious to health,” 
Vivian. “'Then you are now satisfied 
with the state of the law on shops?” 
Avepury. “No. Iam promoting a bill 
to make all Sunday trading _ illegal.” 
Vivian. “ But surely that is already pro- 
vided for by an Act of Charles II., and 
surely the number of those which do 
remain open is small and insignificant.” 
Avebury. ‘There are many thousands in 
London alone, and the number is rapidly 


increasing. You see the habit is highly 
infectious. So soon as one shop opens, 


others in the same trade feel bound to do 
the same. As for the Act of Charles IL, 
it is utterly inadequate, because the fines 
are so small. Five shillings may be a 
consideration for the struggling shop- 
keeper, but it is nothing to the manager 
of a large store. ‘Ihe present law presses 
unduly on the poor, adding to the 
difficulty of competition with their rich 
neighbours.” Vivian. “Then what do 
you propose?” Avesury. “ An increased 
fine for every repetition of the offence, 
beginning at five shillings and going up 
to five pounds.” Vivian. ‘‘With eventual 
imprisonment for the impenitent ?” AvE- 
bury (hesitating). “No.” Vivian. “But 
five pounds would not deter the rich 
stores.” Avebury. “Perhaps not, but 
five pounds a week will be a very general 
deterrent and will probably answer all 
practical purposes.” Vivian. ‘And who 
will enforce your penalties? Will you 
trust to the common informer or to the 
police?” Avesury. “To the Borough 
Councils.” Vivian. ‘‘ Who could, if they 
liked, make the Act a dead letter?” 
Avebury. “Yes, I suppose so. But I 
believe they would support it.” 

Vivian. “ Anyhow, you allow automatic 
local option. But may it not be said 
that all this legislation is directed to 
providing the middle class with leisure at 
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the expense of the poorest? ‘lake the 
case of a family living in one room with 
no larder. Are they to keep their butter 
and fish or meat (if they can afford any) 
under the bed? ‘That does not sound 
very pleasant in hot weather.” AvEBURY. 
“J have thought of that, and I propose to 
allow the sale of perishable food until a 
certain time, say ten o’clock on Sunday 
mornings. Under the present law certain 
comestibles are exempted : haddocks, for 
instance, which, as you know, are not 
poor man’s food.” Vivian. *‘ Would you 
prohibit street hawkers also?” AveBURY 
(hesitating). “I suppose we should have 
to do so.” Vivian. “What support do 
you receive from the shopkeepers them- 
selves?” AveBURY. “ They are almost 
unanimous ; all their societies are on our 
side. I am in constant touch with shop- 
keepers all over the country, and receive 
nothing but encouragement. Even 
barbers have told me that they would 
much rather shut up on Sundays.” 
Vivian. “ When do you expect to carry 
the bill?” AveBury. “‘If the Govern- 
ment would take it up, it could be done 
at once. Otherwise we must wait and 
agitate. The Shop Hours Act took 
several years to pass.” 
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Lord Avebury would probably be 
pained and surprised if any one ventured 
to express a doubt about his position 
as a philanthropist. He has certainly 
laboured abundantly for what he con- 
siders the welfare of those classes which 
in his mind are the people. He was 
even sufficiently democratic to say that 
men of genius are rare in all ranks, but 
that they are to be found among the 
lower classes as well as among their social 
superiors. He proudly cited a shepherd 
and a quarryman of his acquaintance who 
were authorities on natural history and 
geology. But his notion of the people 
is as unsatisfactory as his list of the 
hundred best books. He has carefully 
acquired the point of view of the trades- 
man. But in the twentieth century his 
democracy appears coprolite, and his 
policy seems pleiocene rather than _prac- 
tical. He will be remembered longest 
for his investigations of bees, ants, and 
wasps. And in these days, when too 
much adulation is heaped upon humour, 
imagination, and the glamour of ver- 
satility, we may not grudge a tribute 
to the sober broadcloth and beaming 
benevolence of one who overflows with 
good intentions. 


VI.—MR. JOHN HARE. 


‘Sir, a man who has a nation to admire him every night may well be expected to be somewhat 


elated.’—Dr. JOHNSON. 


IKE Byron, who praised Buona- 
parte for having shot a publisher, 
I am sometimes tempted to view 
Oliver Cromwell leniently because he 
prohibited stage plays. But I do not 
extend my distaste for performances, which 
bore me, to the performers, whose 
versatility is full of interest. Let me 
parody a playwright and exclaim, ‘ ‘The 
player's the thing!” ‘Try to read an 
average drama in your armchair and you 
will agree with me. 

It may be a form of art to conceal art, 
but nearly every artist strives to magnify 
it, to set it upon a pedestal and cry, 
“This is thy god, oh Israel, which brought 
thee out of the house of bondage.” 

What is acting? Is it an art or a 
Profession? What is the status of the 
stage? Its influence, its many attractions 


are indisputable. For one man_ who 
haunts a picture-gallery, for ten who 
follow politics strenuously, for a hundred 
who are affected by books, there are a 
thousand who frequent theatres. A tenth- 
rate mummer has a larger following than 
many a cabinet minister ; his photograph 
is bought with greater avidity ; his name 
is more readily recognised in a mixed 
assembly. What is the extent of his 
influence ? what permanent impressions 
are embroidered upon men’s minds by 
the greatest actors of the age? We speak 
of a playhouse as a “place of entertain- 
ment,” but is it, may it not be, something 
more ? 

Some such thoughts were passing 
through my mind as I trudged along the 
cliffs of Overstrand to visit Mr. John Hare 
one August afternoon. He is a man who 
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takes his work seriously, who believes in 
the mission of the art which he has done 
so much to adorn. He is a thinker, an 
idealist as well as a man of business ; he 
has his finger on the pulse of the people 
as surely as any statesman ; his eye covers 
a range far beyond the fly-wheels of stage- 
mechanism. Surely he would resolve my 
doubts. 

The Grange, which he has built in the 
eye of life-bearing winds trom the North 
Sea, combines fancy with comfort and 
convenience. It is not as other houses 
are, but it is not fantastic or bizarre: I 
found him in a fragrant lounge abutting 
upon an airy verandah, a man alert in 
Poppyland, redolent with the joyousness 
of lite. ‘The first impression he conveyed 
was one of precision: the sharp, clean- 
shaven features, the carefully chosen 
language, the neatness of the holiday garb, 
the punctilious tidiness of the room, all 
cried ‘‘ Order ! order!” more convincingly 
than Mr. Speaker. I do not know why I 
had expected a very old man: perhaps I 
had some recollection of an old man’s 
part. It was a shock at first to note that, 
save for the sedateness of his manner and 
a certain sly humour in the puffiness 
around his mouth, he seemed a_ boy. 
Boyish too were his diffidence in broaching 
serious subjects, his modest 
laying down the law. For some minutes 
we talked of the Norfolk coast, the Norfolk 
air, flowers, views and golf. Then, with 
some circumlocution, 1 probed for the 
subject uppermost in his mind, repeating 
a conversation with a celebrated critic. 

He pricked up his ears like a horse 
who smells the: stable. ‘Did he say 
anything about a national theatre?” was 
his instant inquiry. Vivian. “Not a 
word. Is that a serious proposal?” 
Hare. ‘It is a very important need. 
That it will come soon is much for us to 
hope.” Vivian. ‘‘ What would it cost 
to endow?” Hare. “Half a_ million 
would do it. But you will never get it 
from the State. ‘The only chance would 
be to interest a man like Carnegie. It 
would be a drop in the ocean to him, but 
unfortunately he takes no interest in the 
stage.” Vivian. “Who would join it? 
‘The ornaments of the drama, men like 
yourself and Irving?” I  wondcred 
whether his modesty would repel the com- 
pliment of bracketing him with Irving. 
He took it as a matter of course. HARE. 
‘Irving and I are too old, too set if you 
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will, to change our habits. Nor would 
you attract men who are making a large 
income at their own theatres. But there 
are plenty of younger men coming on, 
Membership would be regarded as an 
honour, like the title of R.A.” Vivian, 
“Or like a deanery?” Hare (smiling). 
“No, that suggests pensioning off. It 
would offer a goal to the young, a 
welcome to actors and actresses in the 
prime of their career. It would do for 
the stage what the old stock companies 
did in the years of my youth. Nowadays, 
if a star goes to the provinces, he takes 
his whole company with him. In old 
times he would have gone alone and 
acted with the local people after two days’ 
rehearsal, or even less. ‘That was bad 
for the star, who could not do justice to 
himself when acting in that haphazard 
way without time to get into touch with 
his colleagues. But it was good for the 
members of the stock company, who had 
their noses always kept to the grindstone 
and enjoyed endless opportunities of 
enlarging their horizon. ‘They had a life 
of struggle, and were miserably paid ; they 
appeared in a new play almost every night ; 
but they came out of the mill more 
thoroughly equipped than the professionals 
of the present day. ‘They took far more 
pride in their work, Why, I have known 
experienced actors refuse a London en- 
gagement because they thought they were 
not yet sufficiently trained. London was 
their ultimate goal; now many novices 
actually begin in London.” 

I asked whether national theatres 
abroad did not tend to make acting 
stereotyped and mechanical, compelling 
all men to remain in one groove. HARE. 
*T would express that thought differently, 
and say that they keep alive tradition, 
which is as important to the dramatic 
as to any other art. Suppose I want 
to put on Zhe Schoel for Scandal to- 
morrow: I. have no idea how it was 
originally acted or what were the author's 
intentions. But suppose they put on 
Tartufe at the Frangais, they will act 
it precisely as Molitre intended. Every 
detail of action and expression, everything 
that we sum up in the word ‘business,’ 
has been handed down with the utmost 
fidelity from generation to generation.” 
Vivian. “In other words, the tradition 
is fixed. What has once been arbitrarily 
settled must be repeated for ever, ‘There 
is no room for a great artist to make a 
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fresh creation, no room for imagination, 
for improvement... .” Hare. ‘‘ How 
can you improve upon a great classical 
author? He knew what he wanted. 
Grant even that by some fluke a new 
rendering is admirab'e once in a lifetime, 
it is surely better to lose that than to 
lose the countless assurances of absolute 
accuracy.” 

Vivian. “I see that you are a Con- 
servative.” Hare: ‘Yes, even to the 
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arts. ‘Thank God, it would never be a 
question of playing to empty houses. 
‘There is too much patriotic pride re- 
maining to us for the works of our 
noblest dramatists to be utterly despised 
and rejected. But undoubtedly some 
plays would have to be produced at a 
slight loss. If popular taste inclines to 
chromolithographs, is that a reason for 
destroying all the old masters? would 
you cease to encourage schools of high 
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extent of desiring a national theatre 
because it would be independent of 
popular taste, which now runs riot in 
the direction of musical comedy, and 
destroys the higher, legitimate drama.” 
Vivian. “But, after all, the object of a 
theatre is to amuse. Why would you 
like to run pieces which do not attract?” 
Harr. “ Because the drama is a high 
art, an education, an elevating force. A 
great nation is only performing an ele 
mentary duty in standing patron to the 


art merely because high art no longer 
paid? Then again, you have not only 
to think of the present generation, but 
of those which are to come. Popular 
taste may change. I see no sign of its 
doing so at present, but it cannot always 
remain debased. Suppose high drama 
falls into disuse, what a painful effort the 
renascence will be! Plays which have 
not been performed for a generation 
require to be created all over again. 
Every other civilised country has a 
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national theatre, which keeps old plays 
alive. ‘There is a strict rule that all 
great works must be performed a certain 
number of times in the year: there can 
be no continuous run of a new piece. 
Think also of the grand educational 
opportunity afforded to foreigners and 
provincial folk. If you go to Paris for 
a fortnight, you are certain to have a 
chance of beholding Moliére, Victor 
Hugo, Dumas and other princes among 
playwrights.” Vivian. ““And what~ of 
moderns? Are they to be included in 
the repertory?” Hare. “Most cer- 
tainly. A piece like Zhe Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray ought to be played frequently 
enough to avoid all risk of its business 


being forgotten.” Vivian. “ ‘The man- 
ager would occupy a position of very 


delicate responsibility.” Harr. “No 
doubt a good manager would have to 
be found, but that is not a hopeless task. 
They have good managers in Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin. Why not in London? 
As for the responsibilities, they would 
find compensation in the opportunities 
of the task. If I were asked to choose 
a model for our national theatre, it would 
be the Frangais.” 

Vivian. “‘I gather from what you say 
that you are dissatisfied with the present 
state of the British drama.” Hare. 
“The British drama is in a position of 
grave peril. Its very existence is menaced 
by the competition of musical comedies, 
which are often mere music-hall medleys, 
not plays at all. Another ground for dis- 
couragement lies in the paucity of dramatic 
authors. We have now only two of the 
first rank —Pinero and Barrie.” ViIvIAN. 
“May not that paucity be due to the fact 
that managers will not look at new authors, 
will not risk experiments?” HARE 
(warmly). ‘‘ Not at all. ‘There is nothing 
so preposterous as what is called the 
bitter cry of the unacted. Every manager 
knows what a gold mine a successful play 
is, and he would spate no effort to obtain 
one. Moreover, he prefers a new author, 
because he won’t exact such severe terms 
as the one who has established his repu- 
tation and can demand what he pleases. 
No man can write more than one good 
play in a year, so the successful author’s 
supply is necessarily limited. But the 
creative dramatic art is very rare. Every 
one thinks he can write a play, but so 
many various gifts are necessary that 
they are hardly ever united in the same 
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brain. ‘There is nothing so hopeless 
as searching for new talent. You might 
almost as well look for precious stones 
on the beach here. You may remember, 
a prize was offered by the Playgoers’ 
Club for the best play by a new author, 
and George Alexander promised to 
present it to the public. What was the 
result? One play was selected out of 
many hundreds ; it was produced with a 
great flourish of trumpets, but it scarcely 
survived the first night. Let me give you 
another proof from my own experience. 
I was for twenty five years a manager— 
the quarter of a very long life. Week 
after week, day after day, plays of every 
sort rained in upon me. I was always on 
the look-out, prospecting for the gold 
mine which never came. Apart from one- 
act plays, which do not afford scope for 
testing dramatic talent, I never found one 
which could even be put upon the boards, 
I never discerned even the elements of a 
success.” Vivian. “ Did you not grow 
discouraged and desist from reading 
them?” Hare. “ Well, I confess I did 
get discouraged. But it was not necessary 
to read them right through. Generally 
one scene, or even a page, was enough to 
convince me of their hopelessness.” 
Vivian. ‘“ But how could you be so 
sure? Many hopeless plays have been 
put on. May not many good ones have 
been passed over?” Hare. “I doubt 
it. Bad plays may be put on, or plays 
which do not satisfy the public, but that 
is generally as a pis aller, because nothing 
better can be found. An experienced 
manager can tell with some certainty 
whether there is a chance for a play.” 
Vivian. “But is not the public unac- 
countable in its taste? Does not every 
manager fail to gauge it very often?” 
Hare. ‘Of course it is much easier to 
know whether a play is good than whether 
the public will like it.” Vivian. “ How 
is public taste formed? Do newspaper 
criticisms affect it?” Hare. ‘Very 
little. People go away and talk. ‘hat 
is how a play is made or marred. It is 
much the same as the vogue of a book. 
But a play stands a better chance than a 
book, for a man who has bought his seat 
generally stays to the end, whereas many 
people throw a book aside if they do not 
like the first chapter.” Vivian. “ And 
how far is the public taste irrevocable ? 
Has a play ever been damned and then 
had a profitable resurrection?” HARE. 
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“A play may be in advance of the public 
taste. ‘lake the case of a piece called 
A Scrap of Paper. Directly I tread it I 
was sure it was excellent. I acted in it 
at an early period of my career, and it 
was a hideous failure. Many years later 
I insisted on reviving, it and the result 
was a triumphant success. Zhe Second 
Mrs. Tangueray would probably have 
been a failure thirty years ago. People 
would have been shocked: because they 
were not ready for it, not educated up to 
it.” Vivian. * You are very sure of its 
merits if you imply that Zhe Second Mrs, 
Tangueray could only have failed in the 
face of prudery or ignorance. I saw it 
acted by Mme. Hading at Bucharest, 
where nothing shocks, and where, in the 
matter of plays at any rate, the public 
does not lack knowledge or experience. 
iverybody laughed at it as grossly un- 
natural, and the verdict was, ‘ Having 
seen the second Mrs. ‘Tanqueray, we can 
only rejoice that we never knew the 
first.’” Hare. ‘ Anyhow, Pinero suits the 
present taste, and I consider his work 
is good enough to take a permanent place 
in our national repertory. 1 am proud of 
nothing so much as having been the 
means of introducing him to the public 
when he was still practically unknown.” 

I was evidently treading on dangerous 
ground, so I hastened to change the 
subject. Having no memory of my own, 
at least no verbal memory, I have always 
regarded the gift of learning long parts 
by heart as little short of miraculous. I 
begged Mr. Hare to tell me how it was 
so general, and whether there was some 
subtle connection between the histrionic 
talent and the memory. ‘‘ No,” said he, 
“memory is a knack or a habit. I think 
.lmost any one can acquire it, but some 
people always find a great difficulty in 
learning. On the other hand, I have 
known people receive a new part one 
evening and turn up letter-perfect at the 
theatre next day. In my own case, 
memory depends largely on the interest I 
take in a part. For instance, I should 
remember a piece I played in thirty-five 
years ago more readily than one I played 
in ten years ago. That is probably 
because I approached the first piece with 
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far greater enthusiasm. When the Ban- 
crofts were giving their final performance, 
they asked me to play a part which I had 
not looked at for ages and ages. I had 
some hesitation in accepting, because | 
feared it would be a tremendous labour 
to learn the whole thing over again. 
However, after reading it over once, | 
found to my amazement that I really 
knew it. On the other hand, I learn 
some new plays with great difficulty. 

Vivian. “Let us recapitulate. ‘The 
drama is an art. Just now it is suffering 
from anemia. By the way, what of the 
actor? 1 suppose he fares more sump- 
tuously than the old stock company man, 
he finds more inspiring appointments in 
the playhouses, he enjoys larger oppor- 
tunities?” Hare. “No, I think his 
opportunities are smaller and fewer. You 
see there are now only about three 
theatres in London to serve the legitimate 
drama, whercas formerly they all did so. 
The training and the performance were 
more thorough in old days. Now it is 
only necessary to sing and dance and 
play the fool. Acting is quite a secondary 
consideration.” Vivian. “I see : dramatic 
artists, dramatists, and drama have all 
been killed by clowning—the clowning of 
musical comedy. But there remains a 
dramatic art, if only as an ideal, which 
might enjoy reincarnation if it obtained 
the pecuniary support of the state. Well, 
I am a politician, not an artist, and I do 
not understand how any one could wish 
to endow art—any art, mind you, not 
yours less than another—out of the public 
funds while men and women are starving. 
[ am reminded of the ingenuous inquiry : 
‘The people complain that they have no 
bread ; then why don’t they eat cake ?’” 
Hare. “That is scarcely a fair analogy. 
The people have material needs, no 
doubt, and these ought to be gratified. 
But have they not also spiritual needs, 
artistic needs? If art is cake, religion is 
cake, education is cake. Are you going to 
wait until all the bodily satisfactions are 
secured before you minister to the mind ? 
What a dour, barren, hideous land this 
would become if you set up a tariff 
against all the gifts of the Muses and 
thought only of daily bread!” 
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Sr. 
HEN kipps left New Romney, 
with a sinall yellow tin box, 
a still smaller portmanteau, 
a new umbrella, and a keepsake _half- 
sixpence, to become a draper, he was a 
youngster of fourteen, thin, with whimsical 
drakes’ tails at the poll of his head, 
smallish features, and that were 
sometimes very light and sometimes very 
dark, gifts those of his birth ; and by the 
nature of his training he was indistinct in 
his speech, confused in his mind, and _re- 
treating in his manners. Inexorable fate 
had appointed him to serve his country 
in commerce, and the same national bias 
towards private enterprise and leaving bad 
alone, which entrusted his general educa- 
tion to Mr. Woodrow, now indentured 
him firmly into the hands of Mr. Shalford 
of the Folkestone Drapery Bazaar. 
Apprenticeship is still the recognised 
English way to the distributing branch of 
the social If Mr. Kipps had 
been so unfortunate as to have been born 
a German he might have been educated 
in an elaborate and costly special school 
(“ over-educated — crammed up” — Old 
Kipps) to fit him for his end—such being 
their pedagogic way. He might 
But why make unpatriotic reflections in a 
novel? ‘There was nothing pedagogic 
about Mr. Shalford. 

He was an_ irascible, energetic little 
man, with hairy hands, for the most part 
under his coat tails, a long shiny bald 
head, a pointed aquiline nose a little 
askew, and a neatly trimmed beard. He 
walked lightly and with a confident jerk, 
and he was given to humming. He had 
added to exceptional .business ‘ push,” 
bankruptcy under the old dispensation, 


eyes 


service. 
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and judicious matrimony. His establish- 
ment was now one of the most consider- 
able in Folkstone, and he insisted on 
every inch of frontage by alternate stripes 
of green and yellow down the houses over 
the shops. His shops were numbered 
3, 5, and 7 on the street, and on his bill: 
heads 3 to 7. He encountered the abashed 
and awestricken Kipps with the praises 
of his system and himself. He spread 
himself out behind his desk with a grip 
on the lapel of his coat and made Kipps 
a sort of speech. ‘“ We expect y’r to work, 
yr know, and we expect y’r to study our 
interests,” explained Mr. Shalford in the 
regal and commercial plural. ‘Our 
system here is the best system y’r could 
have. I made it, and I ought to know. 
I began at the very bottom of the ladder 
when I was fourteen, and there isn’t a 
step in it I don’t know. Nota step. Mr. 
Booch in the desk will give y’r the card 
of rules and fines. Jest wait a minute.” 
He pretended to be busy with some 
dusty memoranda under a paper-weight, 
while Kipps stood in a sort of paralysis of 
awe regarding his new master’s oval bald- 
“Two thous’n three forty-seven 
’ whispered Mr. Shalford audibly, 


Clearly 


ness. 
pounds,’ 
feigning forgetfulness of Kipps. 
a place of great transactions ! 
Mr. Shalford rose, and handing Kipps 
a blotting-pad and an inkpot to carry— 
mere symbols of servitude, for he made 
no use of them— emerged into a counting- 
house where three clerks had been fever- 
ishly busy ever since his door handle 
had turned. ‘‘ Booch,” said Mr. Shal- 
ford, ‘‘’ave y’r copy of the rules?” and a 
down-trodden shabby little old man with 
a ruler in one hand and a quill pen in 
his mouth, silently held out a small book 
with green and yellow covers, mainly 
devoted, as Kipps presently discovered, to 
a voracious system of fines. He became 
acutely aware that his hands were full, 
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“They crossed a large room full of the strangest things Kipps had ever seen.” 
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and that everybody was staring at him. 
He hesitated a moment before putting 
the inkpot down to free a hand. 

“ Mustn’t fumble like saz,” said. Mr. 
Shalford as Kipps pocketed the rules, 
“Won't do here. Come along, come 
along,” and he cocked his coat tails high, 
as a lady might hold up her dress, and 
led the way into the shop. 

A vast interminable place it seemed to 
Kipps, with unending shining counters and 
innumerable faultlessly dressed young men 
and presently Houri-like young women 
staring at him. Here there was a long 
vista of gloves dangling from overhead 
rods, there ribbons and baby-linen. — A 
short young lady in black mittens was 
making out the account of a customer, 
and was clearly confused in her addition 
by Shalford’s eagle eye. 

A thickset young man with a bald head 
and a round, very wise face, who was 
profoundly absorbed in adjusting all the 
empty chairs down the counter to abso- 
lutely equal distances, awoke out of his 
preoccupation and answered respectfully 
to a few Napoleonic and quite unnecessary 
remarks from his employer. Kipps was 
told that this young man’s name was 
Mr. Buggins, and that he was to do 
whatever Mr. Buggins told him to do. 

They came round a corner into a new 
smell, which was destined to be the 
smell of Kipps’ life for many years, the 


vague, distinctive smell of Manchester 
goods. A fat man with a large nose 
jumped—actually jumped—at their ap- 


pearance, and began to fold a_ pattern 
of damask in front of him exactly like 
an automaton that is suddenly set going. 

“Carshot, see to this boy to morrow,” 
said the master. ‘“‘See he don’t fumble. 
Smart’n ‘im up.” 

“Vussir,” said Carshot fatly, glanced 
at Kipps, and resumed his pattern-folding 
with extreme zeal. 

“Whatever Mr. Carshot says y’r to do, 
ye do,” said Mr. Shalford, trotting onward ; 
and Carshot blew out his face with an 
appearance of relief. 

They crossed a large room full of the 
strangest things Kipps had ever s¢en. 
Ladylike figures, surmounted by black 
wooden knobs in the place of the refined 
heads one might have reasonably ex- 
pected, stood about with a lifelike air of 
conscious fashion. 

“ Costume room,” said Shalford. 
Two voices engaged in some sort of 
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argument—-‘‘I can assure you, Miss 
Mergle, you are entirely mistaken-—en- 
tirely, in supposing I should do anything 
so unwomanly,”—sank abruptly, and they 
discovered two young ladies, taller and 
fairer than any of the other young ladies, 
and with black trains to their dresses, who 
were engaged in writing at a little table. 
Whatever they told him to do, Kipps 
gathered he was to do. He was also, 
he understood, to do whatever Carshot 
and Booch told him to do. And there 
were also Buggins and Mr. Shalford, 
And not to forget or fumble! 

They descended into a cellar called 
“The Warehouse,” and Kipps had an 
optical illusion of errand boys fighting. 
Some aerial voice said, ‘‘’Teddy!” and 
the illusion passed. He looked again, 
and saw quite clearly that they were 
packing parcels and always would be, and 
that the last thing in the world that they 
would or could possibly do was to fight. 
Yet he gathered from the remarks Mr. 
Shalford addressed to their busy backs 
that they had been fighting—no doubt at 
some past period of their lives. 

Emerging in the shop again among a 
litter of toys and what are called “fancy 
articles,” Shalford withdrew a hand from 
beneath his coat tails to indicate an over- 
head change-carrier. He entered into 
elaborate calculations to show how many 
minutes in one year were saved thereby, 
and lost himself among the _ figures. 
Seven tums eight seven nine—was it? 
Or seven eight nine? Now, zw / Why, 
when I was a boy your age I c’d doa 
sum like that as soon as hear it. We'll 
soon get y’r into better shape than that. 
Make you Fishent. Well, yr must take 
my word, it comes to pounds and pounds 
saved in the year—pounds and pounds, 
System! System eveywhere. Fishency.” 
He went on murmuring “ Fishency ” and 
“ System ” at intervals for some time. 

‘They passed into a yard, and Mr. Shal- 
ford waved his hand to his three delivery 
vans all striped green and yellow—“ uni- 
form—green, yell’r—System.” All over 
the premises were pinned absurd little 
cards: “This door locked after 7.30. 
By order, Edwin Shalford,” and the like. 

Mr. Shalford always wrote “ By order,” 
though it conveyed no earthly meaning 
to him. He was one of those people 
who collect technicalities upon them as 
the Reduvius bug collects dirt. He was 
the sort of man who is not only ignorant, 

















but absolutely incapable of English. 
When he wanted to say he had a six- 
penny-ha’penny longcloth to sell, he put 
it thus to startled customers: ‘‘Can bo 
you one, six half if y’ like.” He always 
omitted pronouns and articles and so 
forth ; it seemed to him the very essence 
of the efficiently businesslike. His only 
preposition was “as”: or the compound 
“as per.” He abbreviated every word he 
could ; he would have considered himself 
the laughing-stock of Wood Street if he 
had chanced to spell socks in any way 
but “sox.” But, on the other hand, if 
he saved words here, he wasted them 
there: he never acknowledged an order 
that was not an esteemed favour, nor sent 
a pattern without begging to submit it. 
He never stipulated for so many months’ 
credit, but bought in November “‘as Jan.” 
It was not only words he abbreviated in 
his London communications. In paying 
his wholesalers his “System” admitted 
of a constant error in the discount of a 
penny or twopence, and it “ facilitated 
business,” he alleged, to ignore odd pence 
in the cheques he wrote. His ledger 
clerk was so struck with the beauty of 
this part of the System, that he started 
a private one on his own account with 
the stamp box, that never came to Shal- 
ford’s knowledge. 

This admirable British merchant would 
glow with a particular pride of intellect 
when writing his London orders. 

“Ah! do y’r think you'll ever be able 
to write London orders?” he would say 
with honest pride to Kipps, waiting im- 
patiently long after closing time to take 
these triumphs of commercial efficiency 
to post, and so end the interminable day. 

Kipps shook his head, anxious for Mr. 
Shalford to get on. 

“Now, here, f’ example, I’ve written— 
see ?—‘ 1 piece 1 in. cott. blk. elas. 1/ or.’ 
What do 1 mean by that or, eh ?—d’ye 
know ?” 

Kipps promptly hadn’t the faintest idea. 

* And then, ‘2 ea. silk net as per patts 
herewith’: ea., eh?” 

“Dunno, sir.” 

It was not Mr. Shalford’s way to explain 


things. “Dear, dear! Pity you couldn't 
get some c’mercial education at your 
school. ’Stid of all this lit’ry stuff. Well, 


my boy, if y’r not a bit sharper, y'll never 
write London orders, ¢ha?’s pretty plain. 
Jest stick stamps on all those letters, and 
mind y’r stick ‘em right way up, and try 
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and profit a little more by the oppor- 
tunities your aunt and uncle have _ pro- 
vided ye. Can't say what'll happen tye 
if ye don’t.” 

And Kipps, tired, hungry, and belated, 
set about stamping with vigour and 
despatch. 

“ Lick the envelope,” said Mr. Shalford, 
“lick the envelope,” as though he grudged 
the youngster the postage-stamp gum. 
*Tt’s the little things mount up,” he would 
say ; and, indeed, that was his philosophy 
of life—to bustle and save, always to 
bustle and save. His political creed 
linked Reform, which meant nothing, 
with Efficiency which meant a sweated 
service and Economy which meant a 
sweated expenditure, and his conception 
of a satisfactory municipal life was to 
“keep down the rates.” Even his re- 
ligion was to save his soul, and to preach 
a similar cheese-paring to the world. 


§ 2. 


The indentures that bound Kipps to 
Mr. Shalford were antique and complex: 
they insisted on the latter gentleman’s 
parental privileges ; they forbad Kipps to 
dice and game; they made him over 
body and soul to Mr. Shalford for seven 
long years, the crucial years of his life 
In return there were vague stipulations 
about teaching the whole art and mystery 
of the trade to him; but as there was 
no penalty attached to negligence, Mr. 
Shalford, being a sound, practical business 
man, considered this a mere rhetorical 
flourish, and set himself assiduously to 
get as much out cf Kipps and to put 
as little into him as he could in the 
seven years of their intercourse. 

What he put into Kipps was chiefly 
bread and margarine, infusions of chicory 
and tea-dust, colonial meat by contract 
at threepence a pound, potatoes by the 
sack, and watered beer. If, however, 
Kipps chose to buy any supplementary 
material for growth, Mr. Shalford had the 
generosity to place his kitchen resources 
at his disposal free—if the fire chancéd 
to be going. He wasalso allowed to share 


a bedroom with eight other young English- 
men, and to sleep in a bed which, except 
in very severe weather, could be made 
with the help of his overcoat and private 
underlinen, not to mention newspapers, 
quite sufficiently warm for any reasonable 
In addition Kipps was taught the 


soul. 
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list of fines; and how to tie up parcels ; 
to know where goods were kept in Mr. 
Shalford’s systematised shop ; to hold his 
hands extended upon the counter and 
to repeat such phrases as “‘ What can I 
have the pleasure .2” “No. trouble, 
I ’ssure you,” and the like; to block, 
fold, and measure materials of all sorts ; 
to lift his hat from his head when he 
passed Mr. Shalford abroad, and to 
practise a servile obedience to a large 
number of people. But he was not, of 
course, taught the “cost” mark of the 
goods he sold, nor anything of the 
method of buying such goods. Nor was 
his attention directed to the unfamihar 
social habits and fashions to which his 
trade ministered. The use of half the 
goods he saw sold and was presently to 
assist in selling he did not understand ; 
materials for hangings, cretonnes, chintzes, 
and the like, serviettes and all the bright 
hard white wear of a well-ordered house, 
pleasant dress materials, linings, stiffen- 
ings—they were to him from first to last 
no more than things heavy and difficult 
to handle in bulk, that one folded up, 
unfolded, cut in lengths, and saw dwindle 
and pass away out into that mysterious 
happy world in which the Customer 
dwells. Kipps hurried from piling linen 
table-cloths, that were collectively as 
heavy as lead, to eat off oil-cloth in a 
gas-lit dining-room underground ; and he 
dreamt of combing endless blankets be- 
neath his overcoat, spare undershirt, and 
three newspapers. So he had at least 
the chance of learning the beginnings of 
philosophy. 

In return for these benefits he worked 
so that he commonly went to bed ex- 
hausted and footsore. His round began 
at half-past six in the morning, when he 
would descend unwashed and shirtless, 
in old clothes and a scarf, and dust boxes 
and yawn, and take down wrappers and 
clean the windows until eight. ‘Then in 
half an hour he would complete his toilet 
and take an austere breakfast of bread 
and margarine ard what only an Imperial 
Englishman would admit to be coffee, 
after which refreshment he descended to 
the shop for the labours of the day. 
Commonly these began with a mighty 
running to and fro with planks and boxes 
and goods for Carshot the window-dresser, 
who, whether he worked well or ill, 


nagged persistently by reason of a chronic 
indigestion, until the window was done, 
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Sometimes the costume window had to 
be dressed, and then Kipps staggered 
down the whole length of the shop from 
the costume reom with one after another 
of those ladylike shapes grasped firmly, 
but shamefully, cach about her single 
ankle of wood. Such days as there was 
no window-dressing, there was a mighty 
carrying and lifting of blocks and bales 
of goods into piles and stacks. After 
this there were terrible exercises, at first 
almost despairfully difficult: certain sorts 
of goods that came in folded had to be 
rolled upon rollers, and for the most part 
refused absolutely to be rolled, at any 
rate by Kipps; and certain other sorts of 
goods that came from the wholesalers 
rolled had to be measured and folded, 
which folding makes young apprentices 
wish they were dead. All of it, too, 
quite avoidable trouble, you know, that is 
not avoided because of the cheapness 
of the genteeler sorts of labour and the 
dearness of forethought in the world. 
And then consignments of new goods 
had to be marked off and packed into 
proper parcels ; and Carshot packed like 
conjuring tricks, and Kipps packed like a 
boy with tastes in some other direction 

not ascertained. And always Carshot 
nagged. 

“My heart and lungs! I never see 
such a boy,” was Carshot’s refrain; and 
even when he was within a foot or so 
of the customer’s face the disciplined ear 
of Kipps would still at times develop a 
featureless, intercalary murmur into “my 
heart and lungs !” 

There came a blessed interval when 
Kipps was sent abroad “matching.” 
This consisted chiefly in supplying un- 
expected defects in buttons, ribbon, 
lining, and so forth in the dressmaking 
department. He was given a written 
paper of orders with patterns pinned 
thereto, and discharged into the sunshine 
and interest of the street. Then, until 
he thought it wise to return and stand 
the racket of his delay, he was a free man, 
clear of all reproach. 

He made remarkable discoveries in 
topography, as for example that the most 
convenient way from the establishment 
of Mr. Adolphus Davis to the establish- 
ment of Plummer, Roddis & 
Tyrrell, two of his principal places of 
call, is not as is generally supposed down 
the Sandgate Road, but up the Sandgate 
Road, round by West Terrace, and along 
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the Leas to the lift, watch the lift up and 
down fwice, but not longer, because that 
wouldn’t do, back along the Leas, watch 
the Harbour for a short time, and then 
round by the churchyard, and so (hurry- 
ing) into Church Street and Rendezvous 
Street. But on some exceptionally fine 
days the route lay through Radnor Park 
to the pond where little boys sail ships 
and there are interesting swans. 

He would return to find the shop 
settling down to the business of serving 
customers. And now he had to stand 
by to furnish any help that was necessary 
to the seniors who served, to carry parcels 
and bills about the shop, to clear away 
“stuff” after each engagement, to hold 
up curtains until his arms ached, and 
what was more difficult than all, to do 
nothing, and not stare  disconcertingly 
at customers when there was nothing 
for him to do. He plumbed an abyss 
of boredom, or stood a mere carcass, with 
his mind far away, fighting the enemies 
of the Empire, or steering a dream ship 
perilously into unknown seas. ‘To be 
recalled sharply to our higher civilisation 
by some bustling senior’s “ Nar then, 
Kipps. Zook alive! Ketch ’old. (My 
heart and lungs !)” 

At half-past seven o’clock—except on 
late nights—a feverish activity of ** straight- 
ening up” began, and when: the last 
shutter was up outside, Kipps with the 
speed of an arrow leaving a*bow would 
start hanging wrappers over the fixtures 
and over the piles of wares upon the 
counters, preparatory to a vigorous scat- 
tering of wet sawdust and the sweeping 
out of the shop. 

Sometimes people would stay long after 
the shop was closed—‘‘ ‘They don’t mind 
a bit at Shalford’s,” these ladies used to 


say—it is always ladies do this sort of 


thing—and while they loitered it was 
forbidden to touch a wrapper, or take 
any measures to conclude the day until 
the doors closed behind them. 

Mr. Kipps would watch these later 
customers from the shadow of a stack 
of goods, and death and disfigurement 


was the least he wished for them. (If 


you have hovered in shops after closing 
time, dear lady, the same has been 
wished for you.) Rarely much later than 
nine, a supper of bread and cheese and 
watered beer awaited him upstairs, and, 
that consumed, the rest of the day was 
entirely at his disposal for reading, re- 
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creation, and the improvement of his 
mind. ; 

The front door was locked at half-past 
ten, and the gas in the dormitory ex- 
tinguished at eleven. 


$ 3. 

On Sundays he was obliged to go to 
church once, and commonly he went 
twice, for there was nothing else to do. 
He sat in the free seats at the back; he 
was too shy to sing, and not always clever 
enough to keep his place in the prayer- 
book, and he rarely listened to the 
sermon. But he had developed a sort of 
idea that going to church had a tendency 
to alleviate life. His aunt wanted to 
have him confirmed, but he evaded this 
ceremony for some years. 

In the intervals between services he 
walked about Folkestone with an air of 
looking for something. Folkestone was 
not so interesting on Sundays as on 
week-days, because the shops were shut ; 
but on the other hand there was a sort of 
confusing brilliance along the front of the 
Leas in the afternoon. Sometimes the 
apprentice next above him would con- 
descend to go with him; but when the 
apprentice next but one above him con- 
descended to go with the apprentice next 
above him, then Kipps, being habited as 
yet in ready-made clothes without tails, 
and unsuitable therefore. to appear in 
such company, went alone. 

Sometimes he would strike out into the 
country—still as if looking for something 
he missed—but the rope of meal-times 
haled him home again; and sometimes 
he would invest the major portion of the 
weekly allowance of a shilling that old 
Booch handed out to him, in a sacred 
concert on the pier. He would some- 
times walk up and down the Leas between 
twenty and thirty times after supper, 
desiring much the courage to speak to 
some other person in the multitude 
similarly employed. Almost invariably 
he ended his Sunday footsore. 

He never read a book; there were none 
for him to read, and besides, in spite of 
Mr. Woodrow’s guidance through a cheap 
and cheaply annotated edition of the 
Tempest (English Literature) he had no 
taste that way; he never read any news- 
papers, except occasionally 77+Aits or a 
ha’penny “‘comic,” His chief intellectual 
stimulus was an occasional argey-bargey 
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that sprang up between Carshot and 
Buggins at dinner. Kipps listened as if to 
unparalleled wisdom and wit, and treasured 
all the gems of repartee in his heart 
against the time when he too should be 


a Buggins and have the chance and 
and courage for speech. 
At times there came breaks in this 


routine—sale times, darkened by extra toil 
and work past midnight, but brightened 
by a sprat supper and some shillings in 
the way of ‘premiums.’ And every year 
—not now and then, but every year—Mr. 
Shalford, with parenthetic admiration of 
his own generosity and glancing com- 
parisons with the austerer days when he 
was apprenticed, conceded Kipps no Iss 
than ten days’ holiday—ten whole days 
every year! Many a poor soul at Port- 
land might well envy the fortunate Kipps. 
Insatiable heart of man! but how those 
days were grudged and counted as they 
snatched themselves away from him one 
after another ! 

Once a year came stock-taking, and at 
intervals gusts of ‘‘marking off” goods 
newly arrived. ‘Then the splendours of 
Mr. Shalford’s being shone with oppres- 
sive brilliancy. “System !” he would say, 
“system. Come! !? and 





come ! issue 
sharp, confusing, contradictory orders very 
quickly. Carshot trotted about, confused, 
perspiring, his big nose up in the air, his 
little eye on Mr. Shalford, his forehead 
crinkled, his lips always going to the 
formula ‘‘ Oh, my heart and lungs!” The 
smart junior and the second apprentice vied 
with one another in obsequious alacrity. 
The smart junior aspired to Carshot’s posi- 
tion, and that made him almost violently 
subservient to Shalford. They all snapped 
at Kipps. Kipps held the blotting-pad 
and the safety inkpot and a box of tickets, 
and ran and fetched things. If he put 
the ink down before he went to fetch 
things Mr. Shalford usually knocked it 
over, and if he took it away Mr. Shalford 
wanted it before he returned. ‘ You 
make my tooth ache, Kipps,” Mr. Shal- 
ford would say. “You gimme nralgia. 
, You got no more System in you than a 
bad potato.” And at the times when 
Kipps carried off the inkpot Mr. Shalford 
would become purple in the face and jab 
round with his dry pen at imaginary ink- 
pots and swear, and Carshot would stand 
and vociferate, and the smart junior would 
run to the corner of the department and 
vociferate, and the second apprentice 
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would pursue Kipps, vociferating, ‘‘ Look 
Alive, Kipps! Look Alive! Ink, Man! 
Ink !” 

A vague self-disgust, that shaped itself 
as an intense hate of Shalford and all his 
fellow-creatures, filled the soul of Kipps 
during these periods of storm and stress. 
He felt that the whole business was 
unjust and idiotic, but the why and the 
wherefore was too much for his unfortu- 
nate brain. His mind was a welter. One 
desire, the desire to dodge some at least 
of a pelting storm of disagreeable com- 
ment, guided him through a fumbling 
performance of his duties. His disgust 
was infinite! It was not decreased by 
the inflamed ankles and sore feet that 
form a normal incident in the business of 
making an English draper ; and the senior 
apprentice, Minton, a gaunt sullen-faced 
youngster with close-cropped wiry black 
hair, a loose ugly mouth, and a moustache 
like a smudge of ink, directed his atten- 
tion to deeper aspects of the question and 
sealed his misery. 

“When you get too old to work they 
chuck you away,” said Minton. “Lor! 
you find old drapers everywhere—tramps, 
beggars, dock labourers, ’bus conductors 

Quod. Anywhere but in a crib.” 

“Ton’t they get shops of their own ?” 

“Lord! ’Ow are they to get shops 
of their own? ‘They ‘aven’t any Capital ! 
How’s a draper’s shopman to save up 
five hundred pounds even? I tell you 
it can’t be done. You got to stick to 


Cribs until it’s over. I tell you we're 
in a blessed drainpipe, and we’ve got 
to crawl along it till we die.” 


The idea that fermented perpetuaily 
in the mind of Minton was to “hit the 
little beggar slap in the eye ”—the little 
beggar being Mr. Shalford—‘‘and see 
how his blessed System met that.” 

The threat filled Kipps with splendid 


anticipations whenever Shalford went 
marking off in Minton’s department. 


He would look at Minton and look at 
Shalford, and decide where he would 
best like Shalford hit... . But for reasons 
known to himself Shalford never pished 
and tushed with Minton, as he did at the 
harmless Carshot, and this interesting 
experiment upon the System was never 
attempted. 


§ 4. 


There were times when Kipps would 
lie awake, all others in the dormitory 
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asleep and snoring, and think dismally 
of the outlook Minton pictured. Dimly 
he perceived the thing that had happened 
to him—how the great stupid machine 
of retail trade had caught his life. into 
its wheels, a vast irresistible force which 
he had neither strength of will nor know- 
ledge to escape. ‘This was to be his life 
until his days should end. No adven- 
tures, no glory, no change, no freedom. 
Neither—-though the force of that came 
home to him later—might he dream of 
effectual love and marriage. And there 
was a terrible something cailed the 
“swap,” or “the key of the street,” and 
“crib hunting,” of which the talk was 
scanty but sufficient. Night after night 
he would resolve to enlist, to run away 
to sea, to set fire to the warehouse, or 
drown himself ; and morning after morn- 
ing he rose up and hurried downstairs 
in fear of a sixpenny fine. He would 
compare his dismal round of servile 
drudgery with those windy, sunlit days 
at Littlestone, those windows of happi- 
ness shining ever brighter as they re- 
ceded. ‘The little figure of Ann seemed 
in all these windows now. 

She too had happened on evil things. 
When Kipps went home for the first 
Christmas after he was bound, that great 
suspended resolve of his to kiss her 
flared up to hot determination, and he 
hurried out and whistled in the yard. 
There was a still silence, and then old 
Kipps appeared behind him. 

“It’s no good your whistling there, 
my boy,” said Old Kipps in a_ loud, 
clear tone, designed to be audible over 
the wall. ‘They’ve cleared out all you 
‘ad any truck with. Sfe’s gone as help 
to Ashford, my boy. Ae/p/ Slavey is 
what we used to call ’em, but times are 
changed. Wonder they didn’t say lady- 
elp while they was about it. It ’ud be 
like ’em.” 

And Sid? Sid had gone too. ‘“ Arrand 
boy or somethink,” said Old Kipps. 
“To one of these here brasted cicycle 
shops.” 

“Has ’e!” said Kipps, with a feeling 
that he had been gripped about the chest, 
and he turned quickly and went indoors. 

Old Kipps, still supposing him present, 
went on to further observations of an 
anti-Pornick hue. 

When Kipps got upstairs safe in his 
own bedroom, he sat down on the bed 
and stared at nothing. They-were caught 
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—they were all caught. All life took on 
the hue of one perpetual dismal Monday 
morning. ‘The Hurons were scattered, 
the wrecks and the beach had passed 
away from him, the sun of those warm 
evenings at Littlestone had set for ever- 
more, : 

The only pleasure left for the brief 
remainder of his holiday after that was to 
think he was not in the shop. Even that 
was transient. ‘Two more days—one more 
day—half a day. When he went back 
there were one or two very dismal nights 
indeed. He went so far as to write home 
some vague intimation of his feelings 
about business and his prospects, quoting 
Minton. But Mrs. Kipps answered him, 
“Did he want the Pornicks to say he 
wasn’t good enough to be a draper?” 
This dreadful possibility was of course 
conclusive in the matter. ‘ No,” he 
resolved they should net say he failed at 
that. 

He derived much help from a “ manly” 
sermon delivered in an enormous voice 
by a large fat sun-red clergyman, just 
home from a colonial bishepric he had 
resigned on the plea of ill-health, exhorting 
him that whatever his hand found to do, 
he was to do with all his might; and the 
revision of his Catechism. preparatory to 
his confirmation reminded him that it 
behoved him “‘ to do his duty in that state 
of life unto which it shall please God to 
cull him, Bs 

After a time the sorrows of Kipps grew 
less acute, and save for a miracle the brief 
tragedy of his life was over. He subdued 
himself to his position even as his Church 
required of him, seeing moreover no way 
out of it. 

The earliest mitigation of his lot was 
that his soles and ankles became indurated 
to the perpetual standing. ‘The next was 


an unexpected weekly whiff of freedom 


that came every Thursday. Mr. Shalford, 
after a brave stand for what he called 
“ Innyvishal lib’ty ” and the ‘‘ Idea of my 
System,” a stand which he explained he 
made chiefly on patriotic grounds, was 
at last, under pressure of certain of his 
customers, compelled to fall in line with 
the rest of the local Early Closing Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Kipps could emerge in 
daylight and go where he listed for long, 
long hours. Moreover Minton, the pessi- 
mist, reached the end of his appointed 
time and left—to enlist in a cavalry 
regiment and go about this planet leading 
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an insubordinate but interesting life, that 
ended at last in an intimate, vivid and 
really you know by no means painful or 
tragic night grapple in the Terah Valley. 
In a little while Kipps cleaned windows 
no longer ; he was serving customers (of 
the less important sort) and taking goods 
out on approval; and presently he was 
third apprentice, and his moustache was 
visible, and there were three apprentices 
whom he might legally snub and cuff. 
But one was (most dishonestly) too big to 
cuff in spite of his greener years. 


§ 5. 


There came still other distractions, the 
natural distractions of adolescence, to 
take his mind off the inevitable. His 
costume, for example, began to interest 
him more ; he began to realise himself as 
a visible object, to find an interest in the 
costume-room mirrors and the eyes of the 
girl apprentices. 

In this he was helped by counsel and 
example. Pierce, his immediate senior, 
was by way of being what was called a 
Masher, and preached his cult. During 
slack times grave discussions about collars, 
ties, the cut of trouser legs, and the 
proper shape of a boot toe, were held 
in the Manchester department. In due 
course Kipps went to a tailor, and his 
short jacket was replaced by a morning 
coat with tails. Stirred by this, he pum 
chased at his own expense three stand-up 
collars to replace his former turn-down 
ones. They were nearly three inches 
high, higher than those Pierce wore, and 
they made his neck quite sore and left a 
red mark under his ears... . So equipped, 
he found himself fit company even for 
this fashionable apprentice, who had now 
succeeded Minton in his seniority. 

Most potent help of all in the business 
of forgetting his cosmic disaster was 
this, that so soon as he was in tail coats the 
young ladies of the establishment began 
to discover that he was no longer a 
‘horrid little boy.” Hitherto they had 
tossed heads at him and kept him in his 
place. Now they discovered that he was 
a “nice boy,” which is next door at least 
to being a “feller,” and in some ways even 
preferable. It is painful to record. that 
his fidelity to Ann failed at their first 
onset. I am fully sensible how entirely 
better this story would be from a senti- 
mental point of view if he had remained 
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true to that early love. Only then it 
would have beena different story altogether. 
And at least Kipps was thus far true, that 
with none of these later loves was there 
any of that particular quality that linked 
Ann’s flushed face and warmth and the 
inner things of life so inseparably together. 
Though they were not without emotions 
of various sorts. 

It was one of the young ladies in the 
costume-room who first showed by her 
manner that he was a visible object and 
capable of exciting interest. She talked 
to him, she encouraged him to talk to her, 
she lent him a book she possessed, and 
darned a sock for him, and said she would 
be his elder sister. She allowed him to 
escort her to church with a great air of 
having induced him to go. ‘Then she 
investigated his eternal welfare, overcame 
a certain affectation of virile indifference 
to religion, and extorted a promise that 
he would undergo “ confirmation.” This 
excited the other young lady in the cos- 
tumes, her natural rival, and she set her- 
self with great charm and subtlety to the 
capture of the ripening heart of Kipps. 
She took a more worldly line. She went 
for a walk with hira to the pier on Sunday 
afternoon, and explained to him how a 
gentleman must always walk ‘“ outside” a 
lady on a pavement, and how all gentle- 
men wore, or at least carried gloves, 
and generally the broad beginnings of 
the British social ideal. Afterwards the 
ladies exchanged “words,” upon Sabbati- 
cal grounds. In this way was the /aga 
virilis bestowed on Kipps, and he be- 
came recognised as a suitable object for 
that Platonic Eros whose blunted darts 
devastate even the very highest-class 
establishments. In this way too did that 
pervading ambition of the British young 
man to be, if not a “gentleman,” at least 
mistakably like one, take root in_ his 
heart. 

He took to these new interests with 
a quite natural and personal zest. He 
became initiated into the mysteries of 
“ flirting,” and—at a slightly later stage, 
and with some leading hints from Pierce, 
who was of a communicative disposition 
in these matters—of the milder forms of 
‘“‘ spooning.” Very soon he was engaged, 
Before two years were out he had been 
engaged six times, and was beginning to 
be rather a desperate fellow, so far as he 
could make out. Desperate, but quite 
gentlemanly, be it understood, and without 
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let or hindrance to the fact that he 
was, in four brief lessons, “ prepared ” by 
a distant-mannered and gloomy young 
curate, and “confirmed ” a member of the 
Established Church, 

‘The engagements in drapery establish- 
ments do not necessarily involve a sub- 
sequent marriage. ‘They are essentially 
more refined, less coarsely practical, and 
altogether less binding than the engage- 
ments of the vulgar rich. These young 
ladies do not like not to be engaged—it is 
so unnatural ; and Mr. Kipps was as easy 
to get engaged to as one could wish. 
There are, from the young lady’s point of 
view, many conveniences in being engaged. 
You get an escort for church and walks 
and so forth. It is not quite the thing to 
walk abroad with a “feller,” much more 
to “spoon” with him, when he is neither 
one’s fiancé nor an adopted brother ; it 
is considered either a little fas/, or else 
as savouring of the “ walking-out ” habits 
of the servant girls. Now, such is the 
sweetness of human charity, that the shop 
young lady in England has just the same 
horror of doing anything that savours of 
the servant girl, as the lady journalist, let 
us say, has of anything savouring of the 
shop girl, or the really quite nice young 
lady has of anything savouring of any 
sort of girl who has gone down into 
the economic battlefield to earn herself a 
living. But the very deepest of these 
affairs was still among the shallow places 
of love ; at best it was paddling where it is 
decreed that men must sink or swim, Of 
the deep and dangerous places, and of 
the huge buoyant lift of its waves, he 
tasted nothing. Affairs of clothes and 
vanities they were, jealousies about a thing 
said, flatteries and mutual boastings, 
climaxes in the answering grasp of hands, 
the temerarious use of Christian names, 
culminations in a walk, or a near confi- 
dence, or a little pressure more or less. 
Close-sitting on a seat after twilight, with 
some little fondling, was indeed the boldest 
of a lover’s adventures, the utmost limit of 
his enterprises in the service of that stark 
Great Lady, who is daughter of Uranus 
and the sea. ‘The “ young ladies” who 
reigned in his heart came and went like 
people in an omnibus: there was the 
vehicle, so to speak, upon the road, and 
they entered and left it without any 
cataclysm of emotion. For all that, this 
development of the sex interest was con- 
tinuously very‘ interesting to Kipps, and 
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kept him going as much as anything 
through all these servile years. 


§ 6. 


For a tailpiece to this chapter one may 
vignette one of those little affairs. 

It is a bright Sunday afternoon ; the 
scene is a secluded little seat half-way 
down the front of the Leas, and Kipps is 
four years older than when he parted 
from Ann. ‘There is a quite perceptible 
down upon his upper lip, and his costume 
is just as tremendous a “mash” as lies 
within his means. His collar is so high 
that it scars his inaggressive jawbone, 
and his hat has a curly brim, his tie shows 
taste, his trousers are modestly brilliant, 
and his boots have light cloth uppers and 
‘button at the side. He jabs at the gravel 
before him with a cheap cane, and glances 
sideways at Flo Bates, the young lady 
from the cash desk. She is wearing a 
brilliant blouse and a gaily trimmed hat. 
There is an air of fashion about her 
that might disappear under the analysis 
of a woman of the world, but which is 
quite sufficient to make Kipps very proud 
to be distinguished as her particular 
‘*feller,” and to be allowed at temperate 
intervals to use her Christian name. 

The conversation is light and gay in 
the modern style, and Ilo keeps on 
smiling, good temper being her special 
charm. 

“Ye see, you don’ mean what 7 mean,” 
he is saying. 

“Well, what do you mean ?” 

“Not what you mean!” 

** Well, tell me.” 

“Ah! That’s another story.” 

Pause. ‘They look meaningly at one 
another, 

“You are a one for being roundabout,” 
says the lady. 

“Well, you’re not so plain, you know.” 

“ Not plain?” 

‘* No.” 

“You dont 
about ?” 

*aO: 

Pause. 

“Well?” 

“You're not a bit plain—you’re” (his 
voice jumps up to a squeak) “pretty. 
See?” 

“Oh, get out!” 
with pleasure. 

She strikes at him with her glove, then 


mean to say I’m round- 


I mean to say... though 


her voice lifts also— 












glances suddenly at a ring upon her 
finger. Her smile disappears moment- 





arily. Another pause. Eyes meet and 
the smile returns. 

“[ wish I knew——” says Kipps. 

“ Knew Pe 


* Where you got that ring.” 

She lifts the hand with the ring until 
her eyes just show (very prettily) over it. 
“You'd just Zke to know,” she says slowly, 
and smiles still more brightly w:th the 
sense of successful effect. 

**T dessay I could guess.” 

“T dessay you couldn't.” 








KIPPS. 


They said that you sent it. 


Nobody knows! 


Nobody knows! 


**Couldn’t 1?” 

Nol 

‘* Guess it in three.” 

‘* Not the name.” 

“Ah!” 

“Ah!” 

‘Well, anyhow lemme look at it.” 

He looks at it. Pause. Giggles, 

slight struggle, and a slap on Kipps’ coat- 

sleeve. A passer-by appears down the 

path, and she hastily withdraws her hand. 
She glances at the face of the 

approaching man. ‘hey maintain a bash- 

ful silence until he has passed. . 


(70 be continued. ) 


SONG. 


BY MARIE VAN VORST. 


een me the place where the white heather grows, 
Kind little fairies in bonnets of blue. 
Why don’t you tell, when they said that you knew ? 


Nobody knows ! 


Show me the place where my little dream goes— 


(I wake in the morning, the sky is so blue) 


I thought that you knew. 


' 


What have you done with my pretty red rose ? 
It fell like the down on the thistie I blew. 


They said you bewitched it—oh, say, is it true ? 








r 


that no merely human 
society was capable of 
evoking from them. 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has 
written a poem. in- 
veighing against the 
destruction of other 
animal life by man, 
in terms suggesting a 
conviction that of the 
two the other animals 
would better have sur- 
vived. For myself, 
while I am fond of 
all animals — except 
those which may _ in- 
jure me, annoy, startle, 
or keep me awake at 
night, I find my own 
species, on the whole, 
more interesting and 
attractive than any 
other. I prefer my 


HERE are, I suppose, people who 
prefer other animals to 
Certainly I have known one or 

two sportsmen who showed with dogs and 

horses an interest and animation, at least, 
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“1 know that strangers will return my smile.* 
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own countrymen to foreigners. 
I abuse them from time to time, as we 
are all accustomed to do, and complain 
of their manners, want of intelligence, 
want of public spirit and so on, with an 





Of course 


implication that certain 
other nations are less 
subject to these faults ; 
and no doubt, as we 
excel in some qualities 
we fall short in others; 
but in practice, how- 
ever much one may 
admire this or that 
advantage in French- 
man or Italian, it is 
with one’s own people 
that one lives easiest. 
As we grow older, too, 
novelty, still attractive 
at the outset, fatigues 
us earlier. 

For a similar reason, 
perhaps, of my country- 
men [ like the south 
more than the north. 
Sturdy independence, 
grit, precision of mind 














MY 


—these are qualities I respect. but I 
am more at home with the south-country- 
men. ‘To me they seem softer and kind- 
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“See them... 
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lier, less fit to battle with a rough world, 


of a mellower social habit— generally 
more sympathetic to one who never 
learned how to push. My ‘“‘imperfect 
sympathies,” I should add in_ this 
connection, are not, as were Charles 


Lamb’s, with Scotsmen so much as with 
north-countrymen in general: as an 
accident, I suppose, of a very partial ex- 
perience, I have found Scotsmen nearer 
my heart than men of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. But there are parts of Sussex, 
for example, where I know that strangers 
will return my smile or my greeting, will 
answer my questions kindly and with an 
unhurried interest, and that I never know 
when I fare north. But dear to me as 
the dwellers in south-country villages are, 
they have not with me that fellowship 
in small things which makes the ease 
of daily life. For, alas! I am but an 
amateur countryman at best. 

So I come, by a regular process (save 
for that spatchcocked protest about the 
symposium) and with the circumstance 
befitting a great subject, to my beloved 
cockneys. They are the people with 
whom I am most at home. ‘Their attitude 
to life, their approach to persons, their 
tastes and the bulk of their interests—all 
these are familiar and intelligible to me. 

I shall not deign to defend them against 
any evil connotation which may exist for 
some readers in the word. It is one of 
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the uglier characteristics of humanity that 


any word descriptive of a class or section 


cockney, suburban, rustic, middle-class, 


outside the gallery door of a popular theatre.” 


what you will—is most frequently pro- 
nounced with a sniff by those who do not, 
or think they do not, core into the 
category. I have before me a_ rather 
spirited defence I once made of cockney 
humour. I shall not repeat it. No 
candid observer believes that the forced 
jocosity too often meant by the expression 
is distinctively cockney; every candid 
observer knows that the real thing— 
whether good in quality or, like most 
common human efforts, poor—is at least 
spontaneous, lively and quick to the 
occasion. It is unscrupulous, sometimes 
coarse and brutal, but with a brutality free 
from malice and unkindness. For cock 
neys are the best-natured people under 
the sun. It is notorious that'a big London 
crowd is of all crowds in the world the 
most harmless and the easiest to manage. 
But see them also in their ordinary collec- 
tions, outside the gallery door of a popular 
theatre, or crowding in the carriages of an 
excursion train-—what fun and kindness 
and wholesome give-and-take! A deliber- 
ately rude or offensive cockney is hardly 
to be met. ‘They are quick to resent a 
tone of patronage or unjustified authority, 
it is true, and people who think that their 
own superior incomes or clothes give them 
the right to speak de haut en bas may 
complain of incivility in return, but you 
and I know whose is the real bad breeding 
in those cases. Observe the conductor of 
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a ’bus, how civilly he answers the questions 
of some stupid old woman, how pleasantly 
he helps little children in and out. 
They are patient to an extraordinary 
degree. Curses may fly freely in some 
fog-obscured stoppage of traffic, but they 
are cheerful curses : a really lost temper is 
at once the sport of such a crowd ; chaff 
and comic resignation are the rule. And 
your genuine cockney is gay. ‘The evils 
of his climate, the fog and dirt and 
bleakness, make it impossible that he 
should show a cheerful countenance when 
there is no counter excitement to mirth: 
he cannot wear the pleased and happy 
look of the sun’s children ; solitary people 
in our streets look glum, I confess. But 
the cockney responds at once to a com- 
rade’s joke or some broadly humorous 
incident. He is not given to hearty peals 
of laughter, but his laughter, for ali that, 
is near the surface. Good-humour, kind- 
ness, patience and essential cheerfulness, 
those are his most excellent virtues. 

One merit is generally allowed to the 
cockney which I do not think he 
possesses, and I wish to be just. 
It is an old fallacy that the 
townsman is more intelligent 
than the countryman. ‘The 
townsman, being later in the 
evolution of society, naturally 
gave himself airs over the 
countryman, and despised him 
for not knowing town know- 


ledge, indifferent to his own 
ignorance of the country. Hence 


the tradition that the country- 
man comparatively lacked intel- 
ligence. It is one of the many 
conceits of mere knowledge, one 
of the many instances in which 
knowledge and wit have been 
confused. Also I am unable to 
contradict the opinion — often 
expressed to me that the cockney 
young man is not physically 
courageous—is unapt for single 
combat. I myself am_ not 
allowed to fight, because I have 
a weak heart, but I quite agree 
that it is right to break a man’s 
jaw if he insults you, and it is 
a pity if the young cockney is 
slow to perform such a feat. 
But given full force to these 
demerits, how far do the virtues 
I have named outweigh them! 
They are the virtues of civilised 
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people, the virtues which make life toler- 
able. They would outweigh graver faults, 
If the cockney needed the defence, I 
would maintain to the death that they 
outweighed faults in “morality,” in the 
narrow sense in which that good word 
is so hatefully and narrowly misused, 
But I believe he needs no defence in 
this matter; his “morality” is at least as 
sound as that of his class in any part of 
Great Britain. 

I was in Brighton during the first half 
of last August, a time when the place is 
crowded with cockneys on their holidays, 
and I consorted with them on the piers 
and tramcars, listening to bands, watching 
the man who dives into the sea on a 
bicycle, and enjoying other such re- 
creations. Crowds, as crowds, never 
please me for long, in drawing-rooms or 
elsewhere. But this crowd of cockneys 
at Brighton was as pleasant a crowd as 
you could hope for, civil, debonair and 
inoffensively gay. What little rowdiness 


there was was the work of young men, 
young men of all classes are 


of course 


“How civilly he answers the questions of some stupid old woman.” 











occasionally objectionable—but of a very 
small fraction even of these, and I am 
sure that their suppression by a more 
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of appearances 


before 
unwise, but surely it is pathetic—that 
striving after what you think beauty, that 
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your stomach is 
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“But the quiet fathers and good-natured mothers and hilarious but unaggressive young 


nergetic police would have given uni- 
But the quiet fathers 
and good-natured mothers and_ hilarious 
but unaggressive young women were all 


versal satisfaction. 


delightful The 
young women’s finery 
pleased me intensely. 
It was easy to sneer 
at its occasional bad 
taste ; but when one 
remembers what a 
part of hard-earned 
wages goes to procure 
it, and what a_ part 
of ill-spared time to 
keep it neat, surely 
the finery is touching 
to see? And I saw 
but little bad taste; 
fresh white dresses 
were the rule, and 
hats not more over- 
draped than I see in 
Bond Street. One 
hears rich women 
censure these girls for 
spending on their 
dress money they 
should spend on food. 
It may not be heart- 
less, that censure, but 
stupid and unimagina- 
tive it is. To think 


women were all delightful.” 


credit to your 
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“That eagerness to.. bea credit to your sweetheart.” 


eagerness to make a fair show and be a 
sweetheart ? 
women, who have everything they want 
to eat and wear, to sneer at such en- 


For rich 


deavours Well, : 
imagination is a rare 
quality, or they would 
not bemoan the 
starving poor and feed 
their pet dogs on 
chicken, 

I will not write of 
the children, because 
the delightfulness of 
all children is to be 
taken for granted, 
except of those little 
unfortunates who are 
spoilt by too much 
attention. Of the 
youths and girls I 
admired the ease of 
social intercourse, the 
facility of acquaint- 
It is so much 
the contrary with the 
class—I detest these 
expressions, but one 
is driven to them— 
the class immediately 
above the one I was 
with, that the facility 
wasdoubly pleasing to 


ance, 
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see. I was sorry I was too shy to take 
advantage of it. In this respect the 


professed exponents of cockney life give a 
faithful picture. 

The other occasion it pleases me to 
commemorate is an evening I spent some 
time ago in an East-End music _ hall, to 
attend a “beauty show.” It was one of 
the treats of my life. On the stage a 
collection of young women carrying 
numbers on their chests, some embarrassed 
men who were to judge their attractions, 
and a densely packed audience which was 









one incessant yell. Of course, refined 
reader, it was 

not a very 

poetical or 

spiritual occa- 

sion. But 

‘ there was 
simply no- 
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—but Jews and Anglo-Saxons were indis- 
tinguishable in their genial enthusiasm, 

I made a mental note or two, after 
my fashion. Many of the beauties were 
comely, with that robust comeliness which 
doctors love, and which unhappily seems 
to be out of fashion in our intellectual 
circles, and—strangely or not—in our 
professedly athletic. They were, of 
course, picked specimens, but they did 
but emphasise the general fact that the 
physique of our women seems more and 
more favourably to compare with that of 
our men. Some of the best women in 
England you may see any weekday even- 
ing between seven and eight o’clock, going 
down Bond Street or St. James’s Street 
from the shops where they are employed 
to the trains and omnibuses, but I doubt 
you could not say a like thing of their 
brothers. 
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**Many of the beauties were comely.” 


thing to jar your feelings. One assumes 
that a young woman who goes in for a 
beauty competition is a person of fairly 
strong nerves, not very sensitive to direct 
comment, prepared to stand some chaff. 
And there was nothing more than chaff- 

no single note of the really offensive. It 
sounded unchivalrous to hiss a winner, 
but it was understood that a part of the 
audience merely took that method of 
championing a_ rival. Many of the 
beauties and a large part of their “friends 
in front” were Semitic—the winner of 
the first prize was a very beautiful Jewess 


Another note I made was, that what- 
ever the physical condition of the destitute 
alien Jews, they very soon “pick up” 


whenever decent food is within their 
reach. These were genuine East-End 
work-girls—their hands showed it—and 


those of them who were Jewesses were 
probably not far removed from the alien 
stage, since Jews have a way of working 
up, and their contribution to the physique 
of the country was not bad. That by no 
means shows that destitute aliens should 
be welcomed, but we may take it for a 
shred of comfort. But last I noted once 
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“The shouting young men in the audience.’ 


more the good-humour and friendliness — the stage, the shouting :young men in the 
of the cockney. It was an occasion on audience, all were a happy family frankly 
which chaff and excitement might have enjoying themselves and meaning no 
been supposed likely to go out of bounds. harm. Dear cockneys—I don’t mean to 
But it never went. The smiling girls on — be patronising. 


“TEN YEARS HENCE.” 


BY ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


EN years hence, dear, will you greet me 
As you do to-day ?— 


Laughing, dancing forth to meet me, 
Throwing little arms around me, 
Giving kisses to confound me 

With the joy of them completely— 
Will you greet me all so sweetly 
Ten years hence ? 


Nay, but you will come demurely, 
Just a little shy ; 
I shal! know that deep, securely, 
Wondrous visions are abiding 
In your heart’s devoutest hiding ; 
Exiled I shall feel completely, 
Though you greet me ne’er so sweetly, 
Ten years hence. 
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HE truly great man of business has 
no business hours, To lose an 
opportunity is no less than a 

crime, and an opportunity which displays 
itself in a time and place of relaxation is 
none the less an opportunity. It was for 
this reason that Spotto Bird found himself 
running his best in Bow Road. 

Spotto Bird was not at all the sort of 
practitioner to use the Bow Road in the 
ordinary way of business ; even as he ran 
in the dark streets, with more pressing 
matters to occupy his mind, he was con- 
scious of some added shade of apprehen- 
sion from the possibility, not merely of 
being caught, but of being caught working 
inthe East End. But the clock was a red 
’un, and the opportunity undoubted ; to be 
pinched in the Bow Road merely might 
well imply loss of caste in the mob, but 
nobody need be ashamed to be pinched 
anywhere for a gold watch, after all. Not 
that Spotto had the smallest intention of 
being pinched at all if his legs could save 
him. 

As a rule he went West for purposes 
of business, and worked alone, like the 
superior high mobsman that he was. 
Theft from the person is a poor trade for 
the ordinary ill-dressed thief. It needs a 
scramble of three to get a watch, which 
will never bring them a sovereign, no 
matter how much it may have cost the 
loser in the game, and, probably will 
bring no more than a few shillings. But 
a high mobsman like Spotto Bird, well 
dressed and presentable, who can work 
the West End and get a watch or a pin 
or the like by his sole skill, without 
vuigar violence, does better: his profits 
are undivided, and his prices are higher. 

But now the occasion was exceptional. 
The end of an evening’s relaxation at the 
Eastern Empire Music Hall found Spotto, 
near midnight, strolling along Bow Road. 
Something had been happening at the 
Bromley Vestry Hall, and a small crowd 
of most respectable elderly gentlemen— 
guardians, well-to-do tradesmen, or what 
not—were emerging through the doors and 
spreading across the pavement. In the 
midst of this little press Spotto Bird found 
himself squeezed against a most rotund 
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white waistcoat, in such wise that a thick 
gold watch-chain positively scarified his 
knuckles. From such a situation there 
could be only one issue. It was not a 
time for finesse ; Spotto Bird hooked his 
fingers about the chain, tore away the lot, 
and drove out of the crowd with a burst. 

He made across the broad road with a 
string of elderly gentlemen after him, and 
two policemen at the end of the string ; 
for indeed the police-station was actually 
next door. He struck for the nearest 
turning, but was almost headed off. For 
a group of men on the other side of the 
way saw the chase start, and broke into a 
run. They missed him by a bare yard, 
and Spotto Bird turned into the dark by- 
street clear in front, but hard pressed. 

It was a quiet street in ordinary, lined 
with decent small houses. Now it was 
empty and dark ahead, but filled with 
shouts and the beating of feet behind the 
runaway, Spotto Bird dropped the watch 
into his trousers pocket, and spread his 
legs for the best they could do. He led 
down the middle of the roadway, partly 
because it was less hard and noisy than 
the pavement, and partly because there was 
thus more room to dodge any attempt to 
intercept him. Here he gained, and by 
the next corner there was a clear twenty 
yards behind him. Beyond this turning 
he went so well that he reached the next— 
which was very near—ere the head of the 
chase had well regained sight of him. 
Down this new street he went alone, his 
eyes wide open for the next turn, or for 
some likely refuge or dodging-place ; for 
the chase was too fast to last. 

Among the houses on his left he saw 
a dark arch—doubtless the entrance to 
some lane or alley. He snatched at a 
lamp-post, swung round it, and darted into 
the archway. Within le found a paved 
yard, lighted by a dim lamp at the far 
end ; and he saw at a glance that here 
was the end of his run. For this was a 
yard of old almshouses, and there was no 
way out but by the arch he had come in at. 

The crowd was yelping at the street 
corner, and nearing the arch with every 
yelp. There was nothing for it but to 
lie low and let it rush past—if it would. 
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Spotto Bird turned and sprang for the 
nearest doorway, with a design to stand 
up close in the shadow in case the hunt 
turned in at the arch. ‘There was a little 
pent roof over the door, and two brick 
steps at its foot. Stumbling on the steps, 
he reached to feel the dark door, and 
pitched forward with his hands on the 
mat ; for indeed the door was wide open. 

It seemed a stroke of luck, if only 
nobody had heard. He crept into the 
entry, rose gingerly to his feet on the mat, 
and listened. ‘The shouts and the pelt of 
feet came up the street, and the clamour 
burst with a sudden distinctness through 
the arch. 

“’Ere! In ’ere!” came a few voices, 
And while some of the trampling went 
on up the street, part turned in at the 
archway. Spotto silently pushed-to the 
door before him within two inches of 
the jamb, and peeped through the two 
inches. 

Two or three of the pursuers appeared 
at the yard entrance and peered about 
them. 

“ Nobody ’ere,” said one. ‘ No,” said 
another, “it’s only the alms’ouses; ’e 
wouldn’t go there.” And they turned to 
rejoin the scurry. 

It was a long, straggling crowd that still 
passed shouting up the street, as though 
all Bow had turned out to the hunt. 
Probably the old gentlemen from the 
Vestry Hall were toiling at the tail, and 
as they could most readily recognise the 
fugitive it seemed well to keep back 
still a little longer. Spotto pulled the 
door wide, and as he did it a loud clang 
resounded from overhead.  His_ start 
was merely momentary, however, for 
the stroke was followed by another and 
another, and he realised that somewhere 
in the dark above the almshouses a 
church clock was striking twelve. In 
some odd way it turned his thoughts 
toward the house he stood in. For the 
first time he peered backward along the 
tiny passage. It had seemed _ black 
enough from without, but now he could 
see that it bent by the stairs, and that the 
door of the back room, feebly lighted by 
a candle, stood open. He took a noise- 
less step or two down the passage, and 
saw that the candle stood on a deal table, 
in company with a little loaf or cake and 
a glass of beer. The room was quiet 
and tenantless ; probably the resident was 
gossiping in another of the cottages. The 
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beer looked very clear and pleasant, and 
a hard run, with the police close behind, 
induces a peculiar dryness of the throat 
and tongue—a different and a worse dry- 
ness than that derived from a plain run 
with no police. Spotto Bird walked in 
and reached for the beer. 

As he did so the little cake caught his 
eye. It was a pallid, doughy lump, with 
two sprawling capital letters impressed or 
scratched on its upper surface—M.H. It 
seemed so odd that he paused with the 
glass in one hand and lifted the cake with 
the other. ‘There were no more marks 
on it, and it was a dead, leaden mass, 
which nobody would dream of eating, 
Spotto judged, as he turned it over, at less 
than five pounds a bite. He put it down, 
and took the beer at a gulp. ‘That was 
better. 

He turned, with the glass still in his 
hand, and almost choked the beer up. 
For as he faced the door he saw that he 
was not alone—that he was trapped. 

A girl emerged from behind the door, 
gazing straight in his face, and pushing 
the door to as she came. 

**Oh, then,” said the girl, “‘it’s—it’s 
there—it’s true after all!” Her pale 
face was radiant, and she met him fear- 
lessly, her hands stretched a little before 
her. “It ¢s true!” 

“Oh yes,” replied Spotto Bird vaguely, 
“it’s quite true, o’ course!” The shock 
was sudden enough, but presence of mind 
was a habit of his trade. 

‘Don’t talk loud, or you’ll wake mother. 
We mustn’t wake mother, you know.” 

Spotto Bird was relieved, but more 
than a little puzzled. In the first place 
he had never seen a girl exactly like this. 
She was pale beyond his experience, 
with a pallor that seemed unhealthy 
enough, though it was scarce the pallor 
of sickness. Moreover, she regarded him 
with an intensity of interest—even de- 
lighted interest—that he could not at all 
understand. 

“No,” he mumbled: ‘we mustn't 
wake mother, 0’ course ;” and he returned 
the glass to its place on the table. 

“You must come and see her another 
day,” said the girl, “I'll let you know 
when. When I’ve broke it to her a little, 
you know.” 

‘¢ All right—I'll be sure to come,” replied 


Spotto, edging toward the door, “I'll 
bear it in mind, particular.” 
She laid a hand on his arm. ‘“ You 
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needn't rw away,” she said, with a sudden 
archness. ‘* Why, I don’t even know your 
name yet !” 

Spotto was well resolved that she should 
not learn it. ‘‘ Jenkins,” he replied glibly 
—W. Jenkins.” 

“Ts it Wilfred?” she asked eagerly. 
‘“T do love Wilfred ! ” 

Spotto made it Wilfred readily, and 
shuffled a foot. But now this strange 
young person had put a hand on each of 
his arms, and stood between him and the 
door. 

“ Do tell me now, Wilfred,” she said: 
“did you know you was coming here 
when you came out? Did you come all 
of your own accord or as if you were—a 
—sort of drove, you know ?” 

“Well, yes, I was sort of drove,” Spotto 
admitted candidly ; wondering desperately 
what it all meant. 

“You felt a sort of awful great influence 
that you couldn’t stand up against—that 
drew you along ?” 


“He was not alone, for a girl emerged from behind the door.” 


“Well, yes; there was a good deal of 
that in it too, no doubt.” 

‘And you didn’t ever see me before, 
not in all your life, did you?” 

“Well, no-—-not to say see you, exactly; 
not what you might call see you.” 

‘** Oh, isn’t it wonderful ?” 

“ Reg’lar knock-out, 1 call it,” agreed 
Spotto fervently, with an uneasy glance 
at the door. 

“T was frightened at first—-quite awful 
frightened. ‘That’s why I hid behind the 
door. And when I heard you comin’ in, 
ever so softly, I was ready to faint. You 
see, I didn’t know whether it might be 
really you, alive, or your ghost walking 
while you was asleep.” 


(“ Mad,” thought Spotto Bird. “ Off 


her blooming onion. But all right--quite 
safe.”’) 

“But o’ course when I see you really 
alive, and turning the cake and drinking 
the beer, just like they always do—why, 
I didn’t mind so much.” 
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“That’s all right,” he answered, ‘I’m 
glad you didn’t mind my ’avin’ the beer.” 
“Why, o’ course not. ‘That’s what | 


‘She pulled a little locket out of her pocket.” 


put it there for. 
know.” 

“Oh yes,” he assented hastily ; ‘ they 
always do, o’ course.” 

“And it /sv’¢ Midsummer Eve, after 
all. And old Mrs. Crick was so positive 
it was, too!” 

(Now the day just over was October the 
thirty-first. Quite plainly the girl was 
balmy —balmy on the crumpet.) 

“Did she, though?” Spotto answered 
aloud. ‘Silly old geezer! I’ll—Ill just 
go and tell ’er she was wrong.” And he 
made a more determined move toward 
the door. 

But the pallid girl gripped him tighter, 
and pressed him back. “ Why, she’s in 
bed leng ago,” she said; “you might 


They always do, you 
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know she would be. 
her, do you?” 

Spotto was cautious. 
a sort o’ way,” he said. ‘* Not what you 
might call know her—not intimate.” 

“T thought not, else I must ha’ seen 
you in the yard. I’m always lookin’ out 
o’ window when mother’s asleep, if I ain’t 
readin’, Did you ever hear Mrs, Crick 
talkin’ about this ?” 

‘“ What?” 

“Why, dis, you know,”—with a nod at 
the table. “She see her own husband 
that way, over fifty years ago. On Mid- 
summer Eye, she says; but Mrs. Nye says 
it ought to be twelve o’clock of All 
Hallows’, and so it is, you see. I tried 
Midsummer Eve, and hid there behind 
the door till past three in the mornin’, 
and daylight, with the front door wide 
open, and nobody came at all. I had 
to shut the door then, o’ course, else 
somebody would ha’ seen it open.” 

‘“‘ Ah—jesso,” Spotto assented. A dim 
light was beginning to break onhim. He 
remembered to have heard of some such 
thing as this years Didn't the 
women call it the “ dumb-cake” or some- 
thing of the sort ? 

‘*f was afraid perhaps it wasn’t true 
“But I said 
nothing to nobody, and I tried again 
to-night, as Mrs. Nye said it ought to be; 
and now I know it zs true—true as gospel. 
I did it just as Mrs, Nye said—made the 
dough of plain flour seven nights before, 
unknown to anybody, and kept it under 
my pillow. And to-night I baked it and 
marked it with the first letters of my 
name, and put out the cloth and the 
candle and the glass of beer, and opened 
the doors and waited. And when the 
clock struck twelve in you came; and 
you lifted the cake in your hand and 
turned it, and you drank the beer—just 
the proper way!” 

“So I did,” agreed Spotto Bird. The 
thing was clear enough now. ‘This extra- 
ordinary girl looked on him as her future 
husband, brought to her by this old 
woman’s spell. Spotto Bird sadly wanted 
to laugh aloud. He had his own super- 
stitions, like most of them that get a living 
‘fon the cross.” A lucky penny, or a 
piece of coal in the pocket, or ceasing 
“the game” for the day on meeting a 
squinting man—these things were reason- 
able enough; but as to this! ... The 


And so you know 


“Well, only in 


ago. 


whole adventure touched his sense of the 
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comic, and he longed to get outside and 
laugh. 

“So I did,” he said. ‘‘ But I’d better 
not stop now. Your mother ’ll be comin’ 
down.” 

‘‘Oh no—she can't,” the girl explained. 
“She’s bed-rid--been bed-rid thirteen 
years. ‘That’s why I never go out, nor 
see anybody except Mrs. Nye and Mrs. 
Crick and the other old ladies in the yard. 
Mother won’t even let me out of the 
house, and Mrs. Nye gets the things in 
for us. I ain’t even got a proper hat! 
And I haven't been past the arch since I 


.was twelve years old.” 


“No?” replied Spotto wonderingly. 
“Why not ?” 

“ Mother won't let me. Says we'll go 
out together when she’s better. She 
never will be better, but we mustn’t tell 
her so. If she loses sight of me for five 
minutes she almost has a fit. She hasn’t 
anybody else in the world but me, you 
sec, so I must do what I can. But I get 
very down sometimes, except for reading. 
Do you read Home Slop?” 

Spotto Bird admitted that he didn’t. 

“Tt’s full of such beautiful tales! Lovely 
tales! You ought to read them. Next 
time you come I'll lend you some back 
numbers.” 

“Thanks,” Spotto answered hastily. 
“Tl come and see about it. V’ll bear it 
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else you want to say to me?” she asked 
tremulously; and Spotto Bird felt 
desperately uncomfortable. ‘‘ Why,” she 
went on, “you haven’t even asked me 
my name yet !” 

‘Well, no,” he stammered, “1 didn’t 
you see—I didn’t like to—bein’ a bit— 
you know, a bit nervous ; and Well, 
what’s your name ?” 

“Martha Hardy,” she replied simply. 
‘“* But I don’t like Martha—I’d like to be 
called Melissa. Don’t you think Melissa’s 
a pretty name ?” 

Spotto Bird expressed unbounded ad- 
miration of both names ; but was quite 
ready to agree that perhaps Melissa had a 
bit more style about it. 

‘So you'll call me Melissa, won’t you, 
Wilfred?” she said, and watched his nod 
with wistful earnestness. “‘ It all seems 
seems like a dream, don’t it ?” 

“ P’raps it is,” Spotto suggested sagely. 
He was becoming convinced that his sole 
expedient was to kiss the girl and get out 
on that. He had no greater objection to 
kissing a girl than any other young man 
of his age; probably less than most. 
But there was something odd about this 
girl: physically she repelled him, almost 
as a corpse would have done; and in 
other respects she left him puzzled, un- 
comfortable—almost abashed. 

“Oh no, I hope it isn't,” the girl replied 





‘*Thrusting it as far as it would go with the blade of his knife.” 


in mind,—and—and I'll just be gettin’ 
along !” 

The pallid girl looked at him reproach- 
fully for a moment, and then dropped her 
gaze. “Isn’t there—anything—anything 


with seriousness. ‘Don’t you? We'll 
make sure of it, Wilfred. T’ll give you a 
keepsake.” She pulled a little locket out 
of her pocket. ‘I put it in my pocket in 
—in case,” she went on. “It’s a bit of 
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my own hair in it—I put it in a long 
time ago ; just for-—fancy, you know, to— 
to pretend to myself. But now it is all 
quite real, isn’t it? And you'll wear it, 
won’t you? Next your heart? It zs gold.” 

Well, a gold locket was something— 
even a little one like this. “ I'll bring you 
something next time I come,” he said. 
“ Next—next Thursday.” 

There came a sudden thump on the 
floor above their heads, and three more 
after it, with the cry of a thin, peevish 
voice. Instantly the girl flung wide the 
door and called aloud, “All right, mother, 
I’m coming !” 

“You must go now,” she whispered 
hurriedly. ‘But be sure to come on 
Thursday. Come at dusk, and I'll be 
waiting in the passage. Good-bye !” 

Spotto Bird bent quickly and kissed the 
pallid girl, thinking, as he did it, of damp 
wax. ‘hen he hastened into the yard, while 
the girl, summoned by more thumps, cried, 
““T am coming, mother!” on the stairs. 
And the voice had a ring of novel 
gladness. 

Spotto Bird made out through the arch- 
way with a broad grin. ‘The street was 
empty and still enough now, and he 
caught again at the friendly lJamp-post 
and burst into a quiet fit of laughter. It 


was quite the most unprecedented go! 
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So he laughed again, long and heartily, 

though with the quietness of cautious 

habit. ‘Truly the rummiest start ! 
Presently he turned his attention to the 


spoils. It was a poor little locket—gold, 
no doubt, but with sides like paper. 
Nine carat, probably. ‘The watch and 


chain was a different matter—thick and 
solid; nothing of nine carats there. In- 
deed, quite a good night’s work, as 
regarded the clock and slang. 

He put the watch away and turned the 
locket over in his hand. After all there 
was little enough in that, one way or 
another ; and there are some things below 
a high mobsman’s notice. ‘lo work in 
the East End might be well enough, for 
a gold watch. But a thing like this— 
well, a man of Spotto Bird’s standing 
must have some self-respect. He turned 
back into the yard, dancing the locket in 
his half-closed hand. ‘The cottage was 
shut close and dark now, and _ Spotto 
stooped over the brick steps and felt along 
the bottom of the door. ‘The crack was 
a quarter of an inch wide, and more. He 
pushed the locket through it, thrusting it 
as far as it would go with the blade of his 
knife. 

“P’raps shell fancy it gas a dream 
now,” thought Spotto Bird. “A sleep- 
walking dream !” 
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“THE Manor of Beltone in South 
Lincolnshire is mentioned in the 
Domesday Book as containing 

within its bounds a church and _ three 

“molindina” or water-mills, and seems 

to have afterwards become an appanage 

of St. Mary’s Abbey at York. After the 
dissolution of the monasteries the estate 

passed through several hands. In 1629 

it was bought by Richard Brownlowe, 

Chief Prothonotary of the Court of 

Common Pleas in the reigns of Elizabeth 

and of James I.—from whom the present 

owner, Earl Brownlow, is in direct 
descent. 

From the fact that Sir Henry Paken- 
ham, the previous possessor of Belton, 
entertained King James I. here in 1617, 
we may conclude that the old Manor- 
house was a place of some size and 
importance. But of its appearance and 
architecture nothing whatever is known, 
and no trace of it exists, save that near 
the church are still standing the pillars of 
what was probably the entrance gate to a 
courtyard, with the date 1609 on one of 
them. 
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REASURE-HOUSE.* 


WRITTEN BY EVELYN M. WOOLWARD AND REVISED BY THE 
EARL OF BROWNLOW. 


In the time of the Civil Wars was 
fought, in the immediate vicinity of 
Belton, the first action in which Cromwell 
commanded—an account of which he 
wrote the same evening to Lenthall, 
Speaker of the House of Commons. In 
the church register at Belton is the entry : 


“1643 May 13th. Buryed Three Soaldiers 
slaine att Belton Fightt.” 


Sir John Brownlowe, 4th Baronet, began 
to build the present mansion, from the 
designs of Sir Christopher Wren, in 1685. 
It was finished 1n 1689, and is, like so many 
others of that period, in the form of an 
H. This shape of house, whilst possessing 
many advantages, has, at least in the case 
of Belton, one great drawback—namely, 
that there is no central corridor, and, 
therefore, no means of passing from one 
wing to the other without traversing some 
of the rocms. 

Belton House is built of Ancaster 
stone, of a very beautiful warm colour, 
and is approached from Grantham, after 
entering the park, through a mile-long 


avenue of venerable elims—now, alas ! 


* The illustrations are from special photographs by Rev. A. H. Malan, 
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showing but too many gaps in their once 
unbroken ranks. On _ ascending the 
broad flight of steps to the south door we 
pass into the entrance hall, in which the 
black and white marble pavement con- 
trasts well with the dark panelling of the 
wall. At this moment, however, the 
apartment is used as a drawing-room, and 
is furnished and carpeted accordingly. 
Over the chimneypieces are portraits of 
the-first Sir John Brownlowe and his wife, 
surrounded by festoons of the unrivalled 
carving of Grinling Gibbons. At one end 
is a portrait, in the robes cf a Knight of 
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succeeded to Belton when she had been 
for twenty years a widow, on the death, 
in 1754, of her brother Sir John, created 


Viscount ‘l'yrconnel in 1718. She.seems 
to have handed over Belton to her eldest 
son, and to have herself lived in an old 
house at Grantham—then and now be- 
longing to the family, It is recorded that 
for many years the entire family migrated 
thither every winter, in order to enjoy 
the festivities of the Grantham “season.” 
Beneath Sir John Cust’s portrait stands 
the chair used by him in the House of 
Commons, and his official despatch-boxes 





The Hall. 


the Garter, of King Charles II. by Lely, 
and other portraits by the same master. 
On the right, near the door leading to the 
staircase hall and grand staircase, hangs a 
fine example of Sir Joshua Reynolds—the 
full-length portrait of Sir John Cust, Bart., 
for many years M.P. for Grantham, and 
Speaker of the House of Commons from 
1761 to January 1770, when he died at 
the age of fifty-one. His mother, Miss 
Anne Brownlowe, sole heiress of Belion, 
had married Sir Richard Cust of Stam- 


ford (of a family which has now been 
seated in Lincolnshire for over 550 years), 
thus conveying the extensive Brownlowe 
estates into the Cust family. 


She only 





—of red leather, stamped all over with 
the crown and G. R. ‘The chair is of 
green velvet, piled high with cushions to 
suit Sir John’s not very robust proportions. 
Although he does not appear to have 
been a man of very brilliant intellect or 
of great force of character, that he had a 
certain success as Speaker is proved by the 
fact that he was re-elected as such in 1768. 
Sir John Cust’s tenure of the Speaker- 
ship added largely to the family treasure- 


chest. His son, Sir Brownlowe Cust, 
created Baron Brownlow by King 
George III., received from the King 


in August 1770 
In consideration of the good and ac- 














th 
of 








ceptable services performed to US by the 
late....... eight thousand ounces and . 
five pennyweights of white Plate, which being 
valued at six shillings and eightpence by 
the ounce, doth amount to the sum of Two 
Thousand Six Hundred and Sixty-Six pounds, 
Fifteen shillings.—Deed of gift, at Belton. 


It appears from the Deed that this 
silver plate had been lent to Sir John 
from the Royal Jewel House, for use in 
the Speaker’s house 
at Westminster. ‘There 
is a complete dinner 
service and a_ huge 
wine cooler, besides 
candelabra, salvers, 
sconces, etc, all 
marked with a crown 
and G. R. 

The high - backed 
chairs and sofa in the 
entrance hall are 
covered with English 
tapestry made at Stam- 
ford, and the sofa is 
considered to be a 
particularly valuable 
specimen of this work. 
It bears the name of 
the maker—S. Brad- 
shaw—woven in the 
seat. In the adjoining 
or ‘l'apestry Room the 
walls are entirely hung 
with pieces of this 
same Stamford 
Tapestry. No fe- 
search—even by the 
authorities of the 
South Kensington 
Museum—has availed 
to discover particulars 
of this remarkable 
manufactory. The 
fonr pieces here, for 
which the contract 
still exists, are an 
exact copy of that 
which was made for the Queen’s sitting- 
room at Kensington Palace in the time of 
William and Mary, and have the arms 
and coronet of Lord Tyrconnel woven in 
each. One of the subjects is the visit 
of Alexander the Great to Diogenes in 
his tub; the others represent various 
scenes in the life of Plato. About thirty 
years ago the pieces of tapestry were 
discovered doing duty as carpets in the 
servants’ attics. They were forthwith 
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rescued and carefully restored—although 
in wonderful preservation--and are now 
framed in oak panelling made from one 
huge tree grown on the estate. 

The portrait over the marble chimney- 
piece, by Closterman, is that of the 
youngest daughter of Sir John Brownlowe, 
the builder. She married his nephew 
and successor, Lord Tyrconnel, and her 
name and memory are kept green at 





Tapestry Room. 


Belton by a fine group of elm-trees 
in the park, always called ‘ Eleanor’s 
Bower.” And in her account-book is an 
entry : 


1718. Paid for Trees and planting 07.00.00, 


which may have been the cost of these very 
trees. Other items in Lady ‘Tyrconnel’s 
handwriting in her private account-book 
are of scarcely so useful a nature, and 
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show us that the lady was not averse to a 
little gamble on occasion : e.g.— 


Paid 


August 


Lord Lindesy owing, 021.00,00, 
1718. At Hazard at _ Belvour, 
009.09.00. To Lady Exeter which was 
owing, 025.10.00. To Lord Burghely owing, 
005.00.00. October 1718, Lost at Hazard 
at Giimstorp, 010,00.co, 


One more item mav be given * 
Left at Burghely to ye servants, 010.00.00. 


The next room, known as the Red 
Drawing-room, from its walls being hung 
with crimson damask (put up in 1812), 
has some fine china and a beautiful old 
lapis-lazuli cabinet. Over this cabinet is 
a portrait of Henry VII. by Mabuse, 
painted on wood; near it are two small 
paintings, also on wood, of MHenry’s 


daughter Mary, Queen of France, and 
her second husband, Brandon, Duke of 
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Suffolk. This alliance 
gave occasion for the 
couplet : 


Cloth of Frieze, be not 
too bold, though thou 
dost mate with Cloth 
of Gold : 

Cloth of Gold, do not 
despise, though thou 


art matched with 
Cloth of Frieze. 
His descent from 


this marriage entitles 
the present Earl 
Brownlow to quarter 
the arms of Plantage- 
net. Over the sofa 
is a most valuable 
and remarkable _pic- 
ture by Rembrandt, 
painted on wood, and 
representing the scene 
between Isaac and 
Esau when the latter 
“came in from _ his 
hunting.” It was 
bought at Antwerp in 
1754 by an ancestor 
of its present pos- 
sessor. Above it is 
a fine portrait of 
Martin Luther — by 
Pordenone, and _ to 
the left a half-length 
by Titian of Philip II. 
of Spain, with a land- 
scape by Nicholas Berghem beneath. On 
the opposite wall are pictures by Canaletto, 
Titian and Annibale Caracci, and some 
cases of miniatures—including a large 
one of Queen Adelaide presented by her 
to her hostess on the occasion of a visit 
to Belton. A charming portrait of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, by Vandyck, hangs over 
the chimneypiece. 

Next door is the large Drawing-room, 
or Saloon, corresponding on the north 
to the entrance hall on the south front 
of the house, and with a flight of steps 
from the central window down to the 
terrace. ‘This room contains full-length 
portraits of the builder, Sir John Brown- 
lowe and his wife, and of his brother and 
his wife—all by Ryley—whilst over the 
chimneypieces at either end are the 
childish figures of two of Sir John’s 
daughters, Jane, afterwards Duchess of 
Ancaster, and Margaret. When _ his 
house-building was finished, Sir John had 
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all these portraits painted, and engaged 
Gibbons to come and carve for their 
adornment the wonderful festoons of fruit 
and flowers, birds and fishes which sur- 
round them. 

Sir John’s only son died in infancy, 
and he himself died in 1697, aged thirty- 
eight, leaving to his wife Dame Alicia 
the care of his five young daughters, and 
possession of Belton for her lifetime. It 
is said that she was a lady of great force 
and decision of character, 
and that her daughters were 
mortally afraid of her. Her 
matrimonial arrangements for 
them are thus quaintly com- 
memorated in her epitaph : 

Three of them she dis- 
posed in marriage to Three 
Noble Peers of this Realm, 
and ye fourth to her 


Husband’s nephew out of 
respect for his Memory. 


Passing through the ‘Tyr- 
connel Room, a_ handsome 
ante-room panelled with oak 
and hung with family portraits, 
we come to the Chapel 
Drawing-room, its walls covered 
with peculiar Oriental tapestry 
and with china, and _ thence 
reich the gallery of the Chapel. 
It is panelled with cedar, and 
the ceilings are by Gibbons 
and very handsome. The 
walnut frames of the red velvet 
armchairs and tabourets are of 
English work of about 1660, 
and there is an old and very 
sweet-toned organ. ‘The next 
room is the Blue Bedroom, 
whose bed—18 feet high to 
the top of the canopy—is a 
marvel of upholstery in pale 
blue silk damask. Its white 
satin quilt was embroidered, so 
tradition says, by the five daughters of 
Sir John, the builder. Here are beautiful 
wardrobes, cabinets, etc., of inlaid wood, 
and the chairs and sofa are of English 
carved work, ¢emp. William and Mary. 
The bed itself is of the same period. 

From the fine marble-paved staircase 
hall we ascend the grand staircase and 
enter the Library, a large and lofty room 
facing south, and with a view of the 
famous spire of Grantham Church across 
the park. The portrait over the chimney- 
piece is that of Dorothy Lady Brownlowe, 
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by Kneller, and various small ‘old 
masters” hang on either side and over 
the bookcases. ‘The collection of books 
is particularly rich in seventeenth and 
eighteenth century works, chiefly brought 
together by Lord Tyrconnel, who also 
bought most of the illuminated manu- 
scripts. 

Opening from the Library, through 
double doors of Spanish mahogany, of 
beautiful colour and workmanship, is a 





Bed in Blue Room (18 feet high). 


bedroom known as the 
Adelaide’s Room, which 
on the occasion of a 
Queen-Dowager to the 
Countess Brownlow. 
From the Library we reach the sanctum 
of the lady of the house. ‘This is a 
charming winter  sitting-room, facing 
south, and hung with tea-green  satin- 
striped silk. The ceiling is a_ fine 
example, painted in the same tones of 
green, of the work of Robert Adam ; and 
the chimneypiece and the plaster work of 


State or Queen 
was redecorated 
visit from the 
then Earl and 
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the panels and cornice were designed by 
the present owner to correspond. On an 
easel is a very fine Magdalen by Titian, 
and near it a tall buhl cabinet holding 
specimens of choicest china—including a 
small oriental saucer whose mark pro- 
claims it to date from the fourteenth 
century. 

We leave this sunny abode of flowers 
and books and other lovely and pleasant 
things, and through the west corridor, its 
white-panelled walls hung with china, we 
reach the west staircase, and go down 
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and a peacock, Pavo nigripennis, of a 
race which, after two hundred years, still 
survives at Belton, having blue wings 
instead of the usual speckled ones, sits up 
in a tree 1n One corner. 

The old Library, Lord Brownlow’s study, 
is completely lined with books, and the 
bookshelves are painted green and gold, 
and arranged in a very peculiar archi- 
tectural manner. Above the books is a 
row of small arches, containing busts of 
classical authors and poets. From thence, 
throvgh the ante-room, hung with many 





Belton Church, from Italian Garden. 


to the usually used entrance door. Facing 
this is a very large picture representing 
a family tea-party—Lady Cust (mée Brown- 
low) and her five sons and four daughters. 
On the staircase is also a curious picture 
of Belton House as it appeared when 
first built. Into this picture are crowded 
all the objects which the family evidently 
then considered of the deepest interest. 
In front of the door stands the porter, 
seven feet high, with his staff—now in the 
ante-room—in his ‘hand. ‘The three boys 
of the family are hunting a buck in the 
foreground ; the family coach with six 
white horses ‘is arriving at the entrance ; 


family portraits—notably one of old 
Richard Brownlowe the Prothonotary, 
severe in gown and ruff—and passing the 
staircase, we reach the Small Dining-room. 
Its walls are covered with old-gold-coloured 
damask, and hung with interesting por- 
traits by Romney, Hoppner, etc. Here, 
too, is a large portrait by Kneller of King 
William III. in the robes of a Knight of 
the Garter. This monarch dined at 
Belton whilst on his way to Lincoln in 
1695, and made very complimentary 
remarks to Sir John Brownlowe on the 
excellence of his entertainment. 

The Large Dining-room lies beyond, and 
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has over the chimneypiece a fine picture 
of a dead swan and other game by 
Weenix. ‘The remaining wall space is 
completely covered by three enormous 
canvases by M. Hondekeeter, representing 
peacocks, turkeys, swans, and smaller 
birds, in every variety of attitude ; whilst 
a fourth and still larger one is in the 
serving-room adjoining. These paintings 
formerly belonged to a Mr. Crawford, 
British Consul at Brussels. He had long 
admired them as the property of a worthy 
burgess of that city, and had in vain tried 
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panelled. Some are deal, grained to 
represent oak or walnut, or painted like 
marble and lapis-lazuli, others coloured 
white or green, others again are of solid 
oak; all of the date of the house. The 
locks, plates, and bolts are of the very 
finest brass workmanship of the same 
period, and much of the furniture is 
contemporaneous. ‘The plans and eleva- 
tion of the house may be found in 
Vitruvius Britannicus. 

Standing on the north steps, we look 
down on the terrace and Dutch garden, 


Queen Adelaide’s Room. 


to buy them of him. But in the troublous 
days of June 1815, when rumours spread 
in Brussels that the French armies were 
at hand, the Consul went to his friend 
the citizen and made him the noble 
offer of his carriage and horses wherewith 
to flee—in exchange for the four pictures. 
The offer was eagerly accepted, and the 
burgess fled; and Mr. Crawford brought 
the huge paintings safely to England. 
After his death they were for many years 
at a dealer’s, and were ultimately bought 
by the present owner specially for the 
Dining-room at Belton. 

Most of the rooms of the house are 





with its formal flower-beds and clipped 
yew hedges so admirably suiting the 
severe style of architecture of the house ; 
and on the right is a long and picturesque 
statue-walk, shaded by an ancient lime 
avenue. From behind the sun-dial in the 
Dutch garden is one of the best views of 
the north front, and across the sunk 
Italian garden and fountain to the left 
appears the tower of the church close at 
hand. The edifice is of a size to accom- 
modate the 150 inhabitants of which 
Belton can boast, and is a storehouse 
of family history—from the monument 
of Richard Brownlowe, 1638, to that 
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of the late Earl, who died in 1867. 
There is a massive Norman pillar and 
arch, and a most curious octagonal font, 
also Norman or eyen late Saxon, which 
was for many years buried in the church- 
yard. 

The river Witham flows through the 
grounds, and on its bank is an old- 
fashioned early Georgian artificial ruin, 
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with a cascade most cleverly arranged to 
produce a picturesque effect. And if we 
prolong our stroll across the wilder part 
of the gardens—in which innumerable 
birds are provided with food in winter 
and protection in the nesting season—we 
come to a sheet of water whose margin 
is, in April, a golden girdle of waving 
daffodils. On and around this and another 
pond, hidden still deeper in the woods, 
are occasionally to be found some of the 
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rarer British birds—golden-eye, scoter 
and shoveler ducks, grebes, sandpipers, 
herons, kingfishers, spotted woodpeckers, 
etc. Five species of tit may be seen here 
in a day, and even the scarce and hand- 
some bearded tit is a not unknown, 
though very uncommon visitant. 

The park was enclosed in 1690, and 
is full of magnificent old timber. It is 


— 


nearly always open to the public, and 
affords camping-ground to the local Militia, 
Volunteers, and Yeomanry, and links for 
the golf club—besides advantages for 
cricket and bicycling. 

Belton, though not a palace, is a stately 
English house of a fine type, and is of a 
truth ‘“‘a very goodlie and right pleasant 
place,”—both to those who live in and 
love it, and to those who pay it but a 
passing visit. 
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BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


HE public-house was loud with talk, 
and resounded with idle laughter 
and the clink of glasses. ‘The 

fine sharp air of spring streamed through 
the open windows, blowing from the 
uplands behind the town towards the 
sea. The face of Private Morrison, of a 
strong colour, thin, implacable and friendly, 
stood out above the heads of his com- 
panions at the bar, who were drinking 
and plying their silly jokes after the long 
day. 

“Any one seen Guest?” he asked. 
“ Where’s Guest, d’yer know?” 

“Ulloa! Guest back ?” cried one of 
the two other privates. 

*’E oughter be if he ain’t,” said young 
Bashford, swallowing a deep gulp of beer. 
“Tt’s somethink like a fortnight since he 
went. Ain’t he doo?” 

“Due tonight. I believe he’s come,” 
said Morrison briefly, and seeming to take 
no further interest in the subject since no 
one could answer his question. 

“Tt don’t follow he'll turn up,” sug- 
gested young Bashford wisely. “ Guest's 
a corker when ’e’s on the job. ’E ain't 
got any sense, and ’e’s ’ad a good ole 
time, I s’pose. Wish I was ’im.” 

‘““He’s more sense than’s in your nut,” 
retorted Private Martin, the facetious. 

“Wish I'd ’ad a good ole time,” re- 
peated Bashford regretfully, and paying 
no heed to this accusation. ‘‘I seen that 
chap, ’Ay, over at Buxton the other day,’ 
he continued, pursuing his train of thought 
meditatively, 

“What Ay?” demanded Martin. 

“That jeweller chap Guest knocked on 
the conk. He’s got a strip o’ stickin’- 
plaster across of ’is nose still. ’E looked 
pretty sick,” remarked Bashford. 

**Guest was a fool,” broke in Morrison 
shortly. “He flew at him like a tiger.” 

“Flew on him like a—like a—like a 
tiger,” corroborated Bashford, who had 
Started in the hope of improving his 


friend’s simile. He dipped his nose in 
his tankard, and stared stupidly at Martin. 

“ Lucky we got ’im off so easy,” said 
Martin cheerfully, gazing at the civilian 
townsmen with an air of superiority. 

“Why, ’ere ’e is,” said a voice, and 
young Bashford turned slowly and waggled 
a hand in the air towards the new-comer. 

In the doorway stood Guest, smiling 
handsomely on the company. He picked 
up his eyebrows with an elongation of his 
face, which was destined to cover a genial 
embarrassment at this welcome of old 
friends, and then came forward. He 
pinched pink-faced Bashford in the loins 
as he passed, winked at Martin, made a 
mock frown at Morrison, and ordered a 
glass of ale. 

“Well, I am blowed,” said Martin, the 
wit. ‘“’E’s got a few bits yet. Come 
into a fortune, Guest? ’Ow did you 
find us?” 

‘“Knew where you'd be, my boy,” re- 
sponded Guest lightly, in an accent better 
than his fellows, and slipping the string 
of his forage-cap away from hjs nose as 
he raised his glass, 

“Tet’s drink ’is ’ealth,” suggested 
Morrison ; and young Bashford, his boyish 
face somewhat red and puffed, hastened 
to comply. 

“Ow did Guest come ’ere?” asked 
Martin, and paused to answer himself. 
“Why, what do you think? It wasn't 
love of us, not much. What brings out 
old Guest so soon as he gets back?” 
He nudged Bashford. ‘To take the air 
on the esplanade, eh? I shouldn't 
wonder. ’E’s fond of scenery, is Guest, 
eh? What do you say ?” 

Morrison grinned appreciatively, and 
Bashford looked from one to. the other 
eagerly, in the hope of extracting some 
understanding. 

“T’ve been there myself,” said Morrison, 
with an indulgent smile. ‘I could do 
with a lump of that scenery myself.” 
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“T could do with about ten yards of 
it,” declared Martin, now in full sail. ‘I 
could do with about half a yard o’ waist, 
and the rest trimmin’s and that.” 

Guest threw a glance at him, as if 
inviting him to stop. 

“What's that?” broke out young 
Bashford, on the grin with his com- 
panions, but still sorely puzzled. He 
scented something, however. 

“Never heard o’ Kitty?” demanded 
Martin, with professions of amazement. 

Guest coloured deeply, and knocked 
his glass noisily on the counter for the 
barmaid. 

“Three o’ Scotch this time,” said he, 
and looked at the three with some 
defiance. Morrison was quiet enough, a 
slight smile on his seasoned face ; Martin 
was vivacious and triumphant; and Bash- 
ford’s red gums showed in his laughter. 
The civilian friends and admirers were on 
the titter. 

“You go to the devil, Martin,” sug- 
gested Guest, with a sub-acid current 
under his even tones. 

Morrison eyed him somewhat severely. 


* What’s the matter?” he asked. ‘ You 
come home too frisky, Guest.” 
“T seen Kitty the other day,” went on 


Martin, further encouraged. ‘ You should 
a’ seen her! Pretty ain’t the word. 
Butter won’t melt in ’er mouth, I tell 
you.” 

Guest ostentatiously drank his whisky, 
an isolated figure in the bar. He entered 
into a conversation with the barmaid, 
which was unnaturally low in pitch and 
colourless in character. 

“They're chaffing you,” ventured the 
barmaid with poor diplomacy. 

“Let ’em rip,” said Guest, with angry 
indifference. “I'll smash _ that fool 
Martin’s head in for him.” 

“ Kitty, poor little thing, she ’ad a cold,” 
pursued Martin, unaware of these hazards. 
“At least, so I judged from ’er corf. It 
was very bad. She corfed all the way up 
the street, with me just be’ind’er.” 

“ Anything new?” asked Guest, with 
studious negligence, of the barmaid. 

** Not since you was here,” she answered. 
“There’s a man has taken the. .. . Lemon 
and a dash? all right, sir,” and his only 
defence was torn from him. He turned 
about and faced them bravely. 

Soldiers are usually very quiet and 
orderly in private life, at least as to 
outward bearing ; and the only exception 
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is when they are under the goad of drink, 
The red-coat will invariably be the quietest 
and most reserved in a bar, no doubt 
owing in great part to the discipline 
practised in his daily life. It is his 
admirers who are loud and effusive and 


quarrelsome. 


Morrison and Bashford were grinning 
amiably at their friend, to see how he 
took his “roasting” ; the laughter of the 
outsiders was more marked, and stimu- 
lated the wit to high flights. 

“... But that ain’t to be wondered 
at,” said Martin, continuing his glorious 
career as narrator, “for Kitty’s a prime 
little bit, and she can pick and choose 
among ’em all. .” Morrison’s_ big 
elbow was jogged in his ribs in warning, 
but to have a reputation as a funny 
fellow is to live up to it at any cost. 
Martin went on: “And that’s just what 
she does . . . picks and chooses, and not 
too much pick about it either. Corfs all 
up the street, eh?” He winked at one 
of his audience. ‘“ Corfed, no doubt, at 
Mr. John, Ezra Boore, Esq., of the Nag’s 
Head pub., who she’s so thick with.” 

Guest’s face whitened. ‘‘ You're a liar 
he cried sharply across the room. 

“Liar!” repeated Martin feebly, and 
stared at the devil he had raised without 
fully understanding. 

Morrison turned round. ‘You keep 
quiet, Guest,” he commanded : “I won't 
have you break out again ; and hold your 
damned jaw, Martin,” and he muttered 
something to the latter. 

“But it’s true,” protested Martin 
feebly. “I seen ’em together myself, and 
it’s well known at the Nag’s Head. What 
else ’ud he expect out of a little slut like 
that? He can’t expect to keep her to 
hisself.” 

Fortunately Guest heard nothing of 
this, for, under the restraint of Morrison’s 
presence, he was talking to Bashford, still 
pale and constrained. For here was 
Guest in his virtues and his vices at a 
typical exhibition—a slight, liquid-eyed 
man to look on, with a wandering, sudden 
glance, alert, full of short laughter that 
doubted itself, and hanging, moreover, 
between that bastard merriment and 
melancholy. His emotions, from his 
looks, were vehement but uncertain, and 
his will was like them, a piece of them, 
swaying as they swayed, and under no 
other master. 

“’Ow did I know he’d take it like 
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that ?” demanded Martin in an aggrieved 
voice. 

“What's he saying?” asked Guest of 
Bashford eagerly. 

“Oh, let ’im stuff himself,” said young 
Bashford, ‘‘ Let’s ’ave a drink.” 

“It’s a lie what he says about Kitty,” 
said Guest vehemently. 

**’Course it is,” assented Bashford, and 
stolidly drained his glass. Morrison, a 
little way off, straightened himself: it 
was the signal, and the soldiers moved 
simultaneously towards the door. Martin 
approached Guest. 

“Look ’ere, old man,” he said amiably, 
“T’m not a liar, you know, but I didn’t 
know you'd take it so bad.” 

“Take what?” said Guest passively, 
but his eye threatening. 

“Oh, hang it, about Kitty,” said Martin 
impatiently, 

“Miss Cooke, if you please,” said 
Guest sharply. 

“*Oh, well, Miss Cooke, if you please,” 
retorted Martin with withering sarcasm, 
and went out brusquely. On the pave- 
ment was Morrison, waiting. 

“Come along, Jack,” said he to Guest, 
and took his arm for a few paces ; they 
walked behind the others. 

“Have a cigar,” suggested Morrison, 
pulling a small untidy paper bag from 
his pocket, and holding this out to his 
companion. Guest accepted without a 
word, bit the top viciously, and they 
continued in silence. “Got ’em from a 
chap in the town whose father’s in the 
business,” explained Morrison presently. 
Guest grunted, and back to them rolled 
Martin’s voice, polite and sarcastic. 


“And ’ow was I to. know that the 
gen'leman ’ad a prior claim? ‘Tell me 
that! I understood the party was 


generally engaged . . 
hey, Bashford ?” 

“Tl break that Martin’s damned head 
some day, and that’s not next Christmas,” 
said Guest, fiercely jumping in upon the 
silence. His head was swimming with 
the fumes of anger. 

Morrison pulled the cigar out of his 
mouth and examined the glowing ash. 
“Well, but look here,” said he: “it’s 
true, you know, Jack.” 

“True!” said Guest, stopping in the 
Street. ‘“* What’s true?” 

“True about Kitty,” said Morrison. 
Guest said nothing, but continued to roll 
his cigar between his fingers, and blinked 
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helplessly at the older man. “She’s 
always about with Boore, that little cad 
with the dog-cart. I’ve seen ’em myself. 
Look ’ere,” he added jocosely, ‘ you had 
a pretty good innings, Jack; you can’t 
complain.” 

“JT ain’t any doubt but what Boore is 
after her. He’s after her, sure enough,” 
said Guest weakly. “And if he goes 
pestering her with his attentions, hang 
him, I'll punch his head for him,” he cried 
angrily. ‘And what’s more, they’d just 
better all dry up about Kitty, or I'll know 
the reason, d’ye see? Yes, and you too, 
Morrison, d’ye see?” 

**Oh, hang it, Jack, we all know what 
she is, and what’s the good of pretendin’?” 
remonstrated his friend. “Every one 
knows about Kitty.” 

An exclamation of rage stopped him, 
and Guest was menacing him on the 
footpath, his face livid, twisted out of its 
proper semblance. 

“Cheese it!” commanded Morrison 
sharply. “If you will be a fool—cheese it, 
I say, Guest, or I’ll break your arm for you.” 

With an oath Guest turned from him, 
and was gone into the night which had 
come down from the hills upon town and 
sea. Guest plunged wildly into this 
darkness, and without eyes or ears went 
up the lighted streets, traversed the 
twinkling suburbs, and struck into the 
country at the back. ‘The stars in their 
field were argent; the rustling of the 
spring leaves mingled with the sighing of 
a brook that went past him down to the 
sounding shores below. A brumous glow 
lingered like a celestial signal on the 
western margin of the earth ; it was lurid, 
as from some distant conflagration where 
ships and cities smouldered and burned. 
The magical currents of spring ran in the 
blood of man ; and out of that enchanted 
west flowed romance, as from a_ book 
fresh-opened. It filled hearts to the 
brim, set the lawyer to other thoughts 
than his bills and briefs, despatched 
the clerk from his ledger, and sent the 
shepherd and the labourer singing to 
their tavern. Out in the sky the skein 
of stars gleamed and trembled. There 
streamed the fireflies in their morrice 
above the copse by Hayden Farm ; and 
out of the town by Seacombe and 
Dalbooth, those dull drab suburbs, drove, 
through the twisted lane, John Ezra 
Boore, of the Nag’s Head, to meet his 
sweetheart. 
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The word has a pleasant, if a vulgar 
flavour ; it speaks of childhood almost, 
certainly of innocence, calling across those 
wastes of forgotten years which lie this 
farther side of calf-love. But is there 
another name or style to put upon Kitty 
Cooke? As she comes down the glen 
beyond Hayden Farm, under the moaning 
poplars, it would be difficult to recognise 
her for anything but a pretty maiden, stolen 
forth to meet her lover. ‘‘ Wanton” she 
had been called, but she was more than 
that—or, maybe, less. She was not 
wanton: her wide, shy eyes proclaimed her 
childish still. No passion had touched 
Kitty Cooke, nor ever could touch her, 
Her soul was as frail as her body, but none 
so pretty. She obeyed the agitations of 
vanity, and she had an eye for handsome 
things. She loved trinkets, she coveted 
jewels, she desired grandeur, and to trick 
herself in fine petticoats and blouses and 
hats. ‘Thus it was to a fat purse and the 
satisfaction of her vanity that she yielded ; 
it was to the market she went with her 
full figure and shy eyes. ‘The personal 
difference between John Ezra Boore and 
Private John Guest might have influenced 
a more fastidious girl, but perhaps after 
all it was sheer wisdom that preferred the 
bulging pockets and gross flesh to the 
lean prospects of the private. So daintily 
stepped Kitty Cooke to her fate. 

Within the shadows of the  copse, 
where he had waited a score of times, 
stood Private Guest, breathing deeply. 
He had written from London, announcing 
his intention to meet her that night, and 
now he was there to announce something 
greatly more pretentious. He would offer 
her marriage, which had never been 
mentioned between them; and make 
those slanderers hang their heads. The 
stars moved in a solemn procession, inch 
by inch, and footstens presently came 
out of the dark. He listened eagerly, 
leaped forward, and tell back. ‘They were 
the feet of no woman that came out of the 
fields. ‘The form of a small boy, elfin in 
the night, emerged, and halted a few paces 
away. ‘There issued a childish whistle. 

“It’s Joe,” said Guest to himself, and 
came out of hiding. ‘‘ That you, Joe?” 

For answer the boy placed in his hands 
a letter, and waited, obedient and grinning 
in the darkness. Impatiently Guest struck 
a match and read. The note was neat, 
but ill-spelled, and contained not a vestige 
of punctuation. 
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“T’m so sorry I can’t see you my dear 
to-night which is impossible my father ts 
come from Austen just now and wants his 
supper bad you must excuze me and I hope 
I shall see you to-morrow night same place 
hoping you are well your ajectionate . . .” 

Guest exclaimed an oath, and, remem- 
bering, gave the messenger a penny. 
Then he went soberly down the meadow- 
path towards the road. The lights of 
the town flared in the bay and made the 
night a blue opaqueness. Once in the road 
which led to the farm, Guest hesitated, 
and cast a wavering glance towards the 
house, in which one shining window 
gleamed like a beacon. Poor Kitty was 
there, bustling about her father’s supper, 
He sighed, and went down the road. 
Where the way from the* town divided 
in a fork he was almost run down by a 
dog-cart, which was coming up swiftly. 
Turning, he threw an oath at the driver, 
and then stopped, his jaw fallen, his 
eyes staring. For the driver of the dog- 
cart was Boore, recognisable even in that 
poor light. He could not mistake that 
heavy figure, which, cigar in mouth and 
shirt-ssleeved, had served him and_ his 
comrades a hundred times at the Nag’s 
Head. Guest went back, and followed 
him, the gibes of Martin and the bald 
words of Morrison tingling freshly in 
his ears. Boore proceeded methodically 
upon what appeared to be a_ well-known 
course. He tied his horse to a rail 
presently, in the unfrequented lane, and 
with a confidential ‘‘Steady there,” went 
off across the field at a slow and lumber- 
ing pace. Guest still followed. 

The road took them round the out- 
skirts of the farm, and brought them at 
last to a barn, low-roofed, red and vener- 
able, which was the centre of several 
stacks. Here the publican _ halted, 
whistled softly into the dark, and was 
answered by a sound. A _ black form 
flitted through the night between stack 
and barn, there was the whisper of voices 
together—and Boore had vanished 

Private Guest stood quivering with fear. 
He had no definite thought in his mind, 
which was swimming with vague dread 
and amazement. ‘Thus he stayed for 
the space of a minute, and then ran 
forward to the barn. He _ fumbled 
clumsily upon the walls, seeking a door, 
but found nothing save the blank timber, 
and as he fumbled, now from his lips 
issued a stream of oaths, meaningless, 








**He had something between his fingers, got he knew not whence. . .” 
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but gathering in volume. And then, of 
a sudden, a light flickered through a 
frameless window on the level of his face, 
and he was looking into the interior of 
the building. A rude grease-spattered 
lantern stood on a bench, and in its 
miserable light, faint but distinguishable, 
stood Boore and Kitty Cooke. 

Guest remained with his face pressed 
against the vacant window, motionless 
for the space of thirty seconds ; and then 
what he saw there in the evil light sent 
him hunting again for an entrance to the 
barn. It seemed as if a vapour rose 
suddenly in his brain, and that every drop 
of blood was afire. Things had neither 
form nor meaning before his eyes—were 
only purposeless shadows. He had 
something between his fingers, got he 
knew not whence and the door of 
the barn, discovered at last, broke inwards 
under his visiting hand. . . 

A little later, a small figure roamed 
indecisively out of the night, and drew 
near the barn, It peered through the 
opening, through which Guest also had 
peered. The light still shone weakly 
from the lantern within. The boy, 
with a shrill cry, turned and ran back into 
the darkness of the field. Here he hid 
under a stack for some time, and watched, 
stupefied with terror, but with a goblin 
fascination that held him tight. 

At ten o’clock, Morrison, crossing the 
barrack-yard with his big stride, was 
aware of a little lump of blackness in 
his way. 

“Hulloa!” said he. ‘Who are you, 
sonny ?” 

Joe stared at him, dumb, his lips 
trembling, his face white, his eyes large 
with importance. 

“Come on,” encouraged Morrison : 
“out with it, my lad! Where’s your 
tongue ?” 

“It’s him,” burst forth a_ twittering 
voice, and a small hand pointed across 
the yard. 

“Who’s him?” asked Morrison in- 
dulgently. 

“Mr. Guest,” ejaculated the boy. 

“Guest?” began Morrison—“ what’s 
the matter with Guest? You go to your 
home, sonny.” 

“He’s killed them,” gasped Joe, now 
regaining his voice, and feeling safe in the 
presence of this impassive soldier. 

Morrison stared at him. ‘ Wait a bit,” 
he said, and throwing a glance about the 
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yard, pulled the boy aside. Some minutes 
later he appeared in barracks, asking for 
Martin. He found Martin playing back- 
gammon with himself, and haled him 
forth into the darkness, and within five 
minutes they had explored the whole of 
the barracks. 

Guest lay on his bed, with his muddy 
boots upon the counterpane, his hands 
crossed above his head, and stared at the 
ceiling, 

“Jack!” said Morrison—“ Jack !” and 
shook him. Guest paid no heed. “ Jack !” 
repeated the man. ‘Feel him, Martin. 
What’s he got there ?” 

**Nuthin’,” said Martin. 

“Jack Guest, get up,” cried Morrison 
in a hoarse whisper. ‘‘ You got to come 
with me.” 

Guest obeyed mechanically. He stared 
stupidly at the two men as if they were 
strangers. 

“Now you got to do what we say and 
answer questions—see?” said Morrison 
sharply. 

‘** Yes, I see,” said Guest morosely. 

“What you done up at the farm? Is 
that true?” 

“Ves,” said Guest, kicking at the bed- 
post with his boot and looking on the 
ground. 

Martin broke down. “ By God, Guest, 
and I always liked you,” he cried ; “and 
it was my blighted talk ‘5 

Guest said nothing, but looked at 
them. Then he went on kicking the 
bedpost. Morrison’s figure was in the 
lamplight, and had a blackness and a 
massiveness which seemed formidable. 
He was silent for a moment. Martin 
stood quivering. 

Guest stopped kicking at the post and 
glanced at the older man. “Are you 
going to take me to the station?” said 
he. 

‘““No, by God,” said Morrison sharply. 
“But they will be here within half an 
hour. We must get out of this. Bring 
him, Martin.” He turned back on 
Guest. ‘See here, Jack Guest,” he said 
fiercely: “if you don’t do everything / 
say, strike me if I don’t hand you over at 
once to the guard.” 

Guest made no answer, but followed 
him, Martin bringing up the rear. Stars 
were shining in the paved quad, and the 
water of the bay was audible in the town 
below. The men emerged into the night. 

Martin whispered to Morrison: ‘‘ Where 




















are you going? What are you going to 
do with ’im ?” 

“Ulloa ! doin’ a guy ?” called out young 
Bashford’s voice. 

“’Kre!” cried Martin, with an invita- 
tion in his voice. 

“Tet ’im be, hang it,” said Morrison 
sharply. ‘“ We can’t have ’im.” 

‘‘T wan’t ’im, ’Struth, I want ’im, and 
I’m goin’ to ’ave ’im,” said Martin angrily. 
“Come ’ere, Bash. You follow me. I 
want some one along with me.” 

Morrison said no more, and the party, 
thus reinforced, passed out of bounds. 
Guest’s head hung loosely on his shoulders. 
Bashford, impressed by the vehemence 
of the voices, whispered to Martin, who 
whispered back. The boy stopped as if 
struck by a blow, but was pulled on 
roughly by Martin. 

“You come along. You got to come 
now.” 

“What's ’e goin’ to do? Where are 
we goin’?” clamoured Bashford. 

“°F won't say,” said Martin. 

“Where are we goin’?” demanded 
Bashford of Morrison. ‘‘ Look ’ere: you 
tell us where we’re goin’.” 

“Why the devil did you bring this 
boy?” said Morrison angrily. 

“Well, better tell ’im,” said Martin. 

“We're goin’ for a boat,” said Morrison 
surlily. ‘‘Come along. ‘There’s no time 
to lose.” 

Guest, who had stopped with them, 
walked on with them now. They moved 
rapidly into the town, and Morrison 
stopped by a-public-house near the water- 
side. He went in, and emerged presently 
with a bottle. ‘They took a boat on the 
beach, and pushed off. Guest sat, where 
Morrison pushed him, upon a seat in 
the bow. 

“Where are we goin’?” asked Bash- 
ford. 

Morrison made no reply, but dipped 
the oars in the water. “Steer,” said he, 
“you dam’ fool.” 

Bashford took the tiller in his hands, 
and Martin sat by him, gazing stupidly 
at the dim figures of Morrison and Guest 
beyond him. 

“Look ’ere: where are we goin’?” 
demanded Bashford in a peevish 
voice, 

Morrison made no answer, and Martin 
pushed at the boy with his foot. ‘Hold 
your jaw,” he commanded. 

“T want to know ” began Bashford, 
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but Morrison’s voice threatened him. 
He had always been afraid of Morrison. 

“Look where you're steering us- 
you——” 

3ashford altered the course. ‘I don't 
know where you want to go,” he said 
sulkily. ‘“ Where’s ’e goin’?” 

Morrison cast a glance behind him 
on the wide space of water emerging 
out of the gloom, and paused on his 
oar. “This is a hanging job,” said he 
brusquely. 

Bashford stared open-mouthed, and let 
the boat drift. Over the shoulder of 
Morrison he could see Guest seated in 
the bows, still, silent and bolt upright. 
“Ts ’e goin’ to escape?” said Bashford 
under his breath. ‘Is ’e goin’ to put 
‘im aboard somewhere ?” 

“ T dunno’,” said Martin surlily. 

Morrison had turned, and was regarding 
the dawning face of the water. Under 
the clouds straggled the slender arc of 
moon. ‘They both stared at Morrison, 
and were silent. 

Morrison suddenly called to Martin, 
who left his oars and stumbled along 
the boat to him. The two men’s heads 
were together, and Morrison whispered. 
The whisper sailed in a low mutter of 
meaningless sound to Bashford. 

“Curse ’im! Curse im!” said Bash- 
ford under his breath. ‘‘ Curse ’em both! ” 

Martin rose up, and stumbled back 
to his seat, but more awkwardly ; so that 
under his heavy tread the boat rocked 
to the gunwale. He sat down with his 
back to Bashford and stared. Bashford 
could make out the three forms before 
him throughout the length of the boat, 
and swore again. 

“Where are you goin’ ?” he reiterated 
angrily for the fifth time. 

Morrison made no answer to that, but 
cried as angrily to Martin: ‘Why the 
devil did you bring him? Row, you 
fool !” 

Martin was facing the wrong way. 
He took up his oars mechanically, and 
began to pull. The boat began to spin 
about like a teetotum. Morrison swore. 

Martin faced Bashford, and dipped the 
oars. 

“What's ’e gettin’ at?” asked Bashford 
in excited indignation. ‘Thinks ’e can 
order us about!” 

Martin did not pay him any attention, 
but suddenly ceased rowing. “Give me 
that bottle,” he demanded hoarsely 
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Morrison took the bottle from his 


pocket, and handed it to him. ‘Stop 
that beggar’s row,” he said. 
Martin turned on Bashford. ‘‘ Hold 


your row,” he said savagely; and then, 
as if by an impulse, held out the bottle. 
Bashford took a pull at it, and was 
silent. If Martin turned as surly as 
Morrison, what could he do? He sat, 
nourishing resentment in his small brain. 
Martin’s face periodically emerged out of 
darkness and came close to him with the 
strokes of the oars, and when he saw it 
clearly it seemed full of some _ terror. 
Bashford grew frightened again. No one 
would break the silence, and only the 
rush of the waters over the oars sounded 


on the ears. Morrison’s figure looming 
through the night, and fading like an 


automaton to the stroke, struck Bashford 
as formidable. He had always held 
Morrison in awe, and now Martin’s white 
face increased his forebodings. Suddenly 
the moon struck out of the clouds, anda 
thin light gathered and broke on the sea. 
Morrison cursed. ‘The thin light shone 
on Guest, still motionless in the bows. 
It broke through Bashford’s silence. 

“Take ’im back,” he called in a low 
voice to Martin. ‘‘ Why don’t ’e take ‘im 
back, and give ’im up to the p’leece ?” 

Martin answered nothing. Morrison 
seemed to loom monstrous like fate. 

“Take ’im back,” cried Bashford in 
a louder voice. ‘‘Give ‘im up to the 
p leece.” 

There was still no answer from any one. 
The crescent of the moon gleamed sickly 
still on Guest’s face. The silence alarmed 
Bashford. He had the bottle by him, 
and he drank from it again. Thus 
encouraged, he shouted out his advice. 
That Guest was still and looked like 
death encouraged him now. 

“Take ’im back; let the p’leece have 
him,” he cried. ‘‘ That’s the best way.” 

He drank again, and suddenly threw 
away the tiller. ‘ Damned if I goa step 
farther till some one says something,” he 
exclaimed ferociously. “ Damned if I 
do.” 

Morrison paused on his oars. “ This’ll 
do,” he said to Martin, who also stopped 
pulling. 

“T wish you’d been at the bottom of 
the sea before we brought you,” said the 
former sharply. ‘“ Guest’s goin’ home, 


aren’t you, Guest ?” 
Guest said nothing. 
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“See here, Bashford,” explained Morri- 
son in a milder voice : “Guest’s as good 
as strung up bythe neck. ’E can’t get 
out of it. Well, it’s best he*should get 
out of it a more comfortable way. It 
come across me directly I see him laying 
on the bed. You're going, aren’t you, 
Guest, old man ?” 

Guest said nothing. 


“Goin? ’ome!” repeated  Bashford 
feebly. 
Martin kicked him with his boot, 


“Give me the bottle,” he said. 

“Well, he’s not going back with us, 
are you, Guest? ‘That’s agreed, ain’t it, 
Guest ?” 

Guest paid no heed, but his eyes were 
now on Bashford, who began to stir 
uncomfortably. 

“Where’s ’e goin’ ?” he said feebly. 

“°’E’s not going to be strung up,” said 
Morrison with savage impatience. ‘“’E’s 
going—oh, damn it! you know where. 
You agree to that, don’t you, Guest ?” 

Guest was still silent. 

“Oh, my Gawd!” whimpered Bash- 
ford. 

Martin gave him the bottle, and _ his 
hands shook as he drank. 

The moon seemed to gallop through 
heaven, and plunged under a bank of 
clouds. 

*This’ll_ do,” repeated Morrison to 
Martin, and they both turned and looked 
at Guest. 

“You know what you've 
Guest ?” inquired Morrison. 
old man,” 

“Take ’im back and give ’im to the 
p'leece,” cried Bashford. ‘I won’t ’ave 
it—I won't ’ave it.” 

“Now then, 
man,” 

Guest rose, and stood looking down at 
them; but although Bashford was con- 
scious of this, he could only make out 
indeterminate shadows. 

“ Take ’im back,” he wailed. 

“You know what you got to do, Jack,” 
said Morrison hoarsely. 

“JT know—I know,” said Guest, speak- 
ing for the first time, and with irritation. 
“Let me be.” 

He stood in the bows, and the moon 
emerged again. 

Seeing him there, Bashford wailed. 

“For Gawd sake, don’t do it,” he 
cried. 

“ Gag the idiot,” said Morrison harshly. 


got to do, 
“It’s easy, 


Guest: steady, old 








“<The water’s ail right, but I'd sooner hang.” 
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‘Shut your jaw,” murmured Martin 
feebly to Bashford. 

“Kor Gawd sake .. .” pleaded Bash- 
ford, and dropped the bottle he held. 

Martin picked it up. 

Away on the horizon, as it seemed, 
and afar off, a light was flashing and 
bobbing. Morrison eyed it. “ They're 
after us,” said he. ‘Jack, there’s no 
time to lose. That’s the police boat, 
old man.” 

Guest put a foot on the gunwale, and 
Bashford’s wail had sunk to a moan. 

‘For Gawd sake, don’t do it.” 

* Jack !” enjoined Morrison in hoarse 
friendliness. ‘‘ You can't wait, Jack, if 
you're going to do it.” 

The light on the horizon had grown 
brighter. The water rolled with a sob 
under the boat, and of a sudden Guest 
turned. He spoke, and spoke quickly, 
continuously, as a man to whom the gift 
of speech and feeling has come all at 
once. ‘Let me be hanged,” he pleaded 
like a child. “I can't do it. Oh, my 


God, I daren’t. See, Morrison, let me 
hang. I want to hang. The water’s all 
right, but I’d sooner hang. ’Struth, I 
would, Let me go back. Hear Bash- 
ford. Give me up. ‘There’s the police. 


Oh, my God, Morrison, I can’t do 
i 

Morrison hesitated ; but it was Martin 
who spoke. ‘It’s a hanging job,” he 


said in a quavering voice, 
* For Gawd sake, don’t do it,” whined 
Bashford. 
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“'There’s the police, 
Morrison in a whisper. 
and stood beside Guest. 

Bashford and Martin from their part 
of the boat saw the two forms together, 
both tall and outlined against a misty 
silvery sky. 

Morrison’s voice sank so 
inaudible. 

But suddenly Guest’s rose in a sob, 
He stood balanced on the gunwale. 

“ My God!” 


Jack,” said 
He had risen, 


as to be 


Was it so? Had Morrison’s hand 
moved? Martin and Bashford cowered 
together. Guest went forward dully, with 


no spring of resistance—but just a mere 
lumpish falling into the water. ‘The 
splash kicked the boat, and the clouds 
darkened the moon. 

‘Oh, my Gawd, don’t do it!” wailed 
Bashford. 

The boat drifted, and in the distance 
the yellow light grew. 

“Pull!” said Morrison hoarsely in 
Martin’s ear, and drew him down plump 
upon the seat. 

Martin stupidly reached for the oars 
Bashford whined in the stern; and 
Morrison, with an oath, swept the boat 
about. “It was an accident,” said he 
in a low voice, ‘but old Jack won't be 
hanged.” 

“Oh, my Gawd !” 
drunkenly. 

Martin stopped and picked up the 
bottle from the bottom of the boat. He 
placed it to his lips. 


whimpered Bashford 


ECHOES OF JOY. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


NLY a song of joy 
Wind-blown over the heather: 


Somewhere two little hearts 
Thrill and throb together. 


Ah, far mid the nethermost spheres 

Life and Death live together ; 
And deep is their love, without tears, 
For they laugh at the shadows of years— 
And yet, theré rings in my ears 

Only a song of joy 


Wind-blown over the heather ! 
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DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


THE MAN AND HIS AMBITIONS. 


THE 


COMPANY of politicians and 
publicists were recently discussing 
the failure of directing ability 


among British statesmen on both sides 
in politics. A careful search was made 
through the Rolls of Parliament and 


through the pages of ‘‘ Who’s Who,” with 
the object of discovering a possible leader 
of the nation who should be socially, 
morally and intellectually equal to the 
task. After careful investigation of rival 
claims, it was unanimously agreed that a 
middle-aged man almost unknown to the 
public, disliking advertisement, shrinking 
from notoriety, and without desire for office, 
was the one qualified for the position. 
The choice fell upon the Duke of Bedford. 

The missing quality in public life to- 
day is strength. Strong men are apt to 
antagonise not only their opponents but 
their colleagues. The advantage of 
belonging to a family that has managed 
large affairs for four hundred years is that 
the art of dealing courteously and firmly 
with men of all kinds is insensibly acquired. 
The art of government comes as naturally 
to the historical families as the vine- 


dressing to the peasants of Lombardy or 
Languedoc. 

One of the company not long after- 
wards told the Duke of Bedford what had 





APPRECIATION OF A FRIEND. 


taken place. 
rejoined : 

“JT have no desire and am under no 
temptation to seek the prominence you 
suggest ; furthermore, I am not only not 
ambitious, but I do not think I am a 
heaven-born statesman.” 

The conversation had previously 
touched on the careers of one or two 
excellent, but to the public somewhat 
expansive, holders of high office, who are 
commonly understood to regard them- 
selves as gifted with unusual powers. 

“ But perhaps,” rejoined the Duke’s in- 
formant, ‘‘ the absence of an incentive and 
the modest opinion you hold of yourself, so 
far from being objections, are reasons why 
you should extricate the country from 
extravagant and incompetent management. 
It is not that the principles of Government 
are wrong, but that few administrators of to- 
day are either strenuous or economical.” 


Is he the Man for the Front? 


With his head on one side, a character- 
istic gesture, the Duke gently effected the 
closure by passing to another subject. 
When the Duke of Bedford takes the 
lead he will be dragged to the front. 
There is nothing to tempt him towards 
active political life. 


Smiling good-naturedly, he 
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Various Ideas of a Duke. 


Formerly a duke was thought of by the 
populace as a man who dined on gold 
plate, was ignorant of the conditions of 
life of the middle and working classes, 
and was so filled with a sense of his 
own importance that he conscientiously 
doubted the willingness of the Almighty 
to condemn’a man of his quality, what- 
ever might be his sins of omission or 
commission. Only fifty years ago the 
popular ideal of an English duke was 
that of a man who, as the head of a great 
historical family, possessed vast estates 
and controlled the happiness and fortunes 
of myriads of dependants. 

The twentieth-century duke with vast 
estates and great abilities is as great a 
power to-day as in ‘Tudor or Stuart times, 
for the world is always ready to trust 
the man it cannot buy and to give him 
the power and place which most men 
crave for but which he does not 
want. 

The modern peerage 
except through its pockets. Old English 
families take rank according to the 
number of their members who have been 
put to death. The Russells have bled 
and fought in times of discord and of 
strife ; they have taken part in English 
affairs for four hundred years of sun- 
shine and of shadow. 

The Duke was asked why the House of 
Russell was raised from an earldom to 
a dukedom at one stroke. ‘The answer 
is interesting to students of history. A 
William Lord Russell was executed for 
alleged participation in the Rye House plot. 
“The real reason why he was beheaded,” 
said the Duke, ‘was for intriguing to 
facilitate the entrance of Wiiliam of 
Orange. Eleven years after his execution, 
William, the fifth Earl, was raised to a 
dukedom.” 


never bleeds 


Balliol and the British Empire. 


The advantages of being a grand seigneur 
are so manifest to the world that the 
drawbacks escape attention. A fly in the 
ducal ointment is the atmosphere of 
adulation and flattery with which he is 
inevitably surrounded. ‘The average peer 
accepts flattery as complacently as the 
average actor. Sharp and rough criticism 
rarely meets his eye. The Duke of 


/ 


Bedford was not born with a dukedom. 
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He was a younger son, with his way to 
make in the world. Lord Herbrand 
Russell passed a period of his life at 
Balliol, where the seed sown by the 
Master has already borne good fruit. The 
influence of Balliol on the British Empire 
is extraordinary. The best Governor- 
General of India since the Mutiny is a 
Balliol man; Lord Milner is a product 
of Balliol ; and the present outlook points 
to more‘ Balliol men being thrust into 
the front place under the pressure of 
public necessity, 

When at Balliol, the Duke of Bedford 
belonged to a set of whom many are 
already playing a great part in the world, 
and he speaks with interest and affection 
of Dr. Jowett. When Lord Milner took 
pupils the Duke of Bedford was the first to 
profit by the instructions of that master 
mind. The future High Lord Commis. 
sioner of South Africa made a powerful 
impression upon the young undergraduate. 
The Duke speaks of a somewhat alarming 
habit of Dr. Jowett of asking Balliol men 
to breakfast and requiring them to come 
provided with an English essay, which the 
Master proceeded to criticise unmercifully 
when the meal was finished. 


As a Younger Son, 


At college the Duke of Bedford rubbed 
shoulders with the world he was about 
to face as a younger son. Entering the 
Guards, he went to India, and there under 
Lord Dufferin gained an insight into the 
methods of Government which may stand 
him in good stead in the troublous times 
that are ahead. While in India he was 
known by the name of “ Hatband,” ac- 


cording to the playful custom of our 
English youth. Returning from India, 
he saw something of real soldiering in 


Egypt, which turned his mind to the 
study of the military problems of the 
Empire with the same thoroughness and 
judgment displayed in the management 
of his estates in the Midlands. 

Before going to Egypt the Duke of 
Bedford had an interesting experience in 
Ireland under the late Clifford Lloyd. 
Clifford Lloyd always found difficulty in 
getting on with authorities, but he was a 
brilliant organiser and in some features 
of his character and intellect resembled 
Lord Kitchener. Clifford Lloyd covered 
the whole of Limerick and Clare with 
what are called “ protection posts,” the 
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forerunners of the blockhouses in South 
Africa. ‘There were not enough police- 
men to garrison these blockhouses, and 
troops were detailed for the purpose. 
The Duke of Bedford was quartered in 
the neighbourhood as a subaltern, and 
was placed in charge of the soldiers. 
The whole country was watched by day 
and by night, and in consequence peace 
reigned over Limerick and Clare. Some 
of these protection posts were farmhouses ; 
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lain at Luton, when the Duke occupied 
the chair, he warms up, and humanity 
vibrated in his voice when he appealed to 
eight thousand listeners not to “allow 
catch phrases to block discussion,” and 
to “reckon with things as they are in the 
world you live in to-day.” 

On military subjects the Duke’s speeches 
in Parliament have met with the usual fate 
of people who are before their time. His 
warnings, criticisms, irony and entreaties 
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others were built for the purpose: but the 
system established by Lord Kitchener in 
South Africa was actually worked by the 
Duke of Bedford under Clifford Lloyd 
twenty years earlier. 


The Duke as a Speaker. 


Although the Duke of Bedford possesses 
a clear and resonant voice and a good 
memory, his method of speaking, at all 
events in the House of Lords, is unfor- 
tunate. With a great popular audience, 
Such as that addressed by Mr. Chamber- 


of Bedford. 


(Elliott & Fry. 


before and during the war were left un- 
heeded : they are now the commonplaces 
of military reformers. There is little 
doubt that these speeches attracted less 
attention than they deserved because the 
characteristic aversion of your English 
aristocrat from rhetoric or elocution leads 
him to recite where he should declaim. 
If he could be induced to vary the mono- 
tony and to change the high key in which 
he pitches his voice the Duke of Bedford 
would be an orator’of no mean standard, 
for the matter of his speeches maintains so 
high a level that enemies and detractors 
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declare that they are written for him by 
experts. ‘I'here is not a word of truth in 
this statement. 
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There is no man among these dukes 
of the English peerage in the front rank 
whose character is more difficult or more 
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Five Selected Dukes. 


Of the twenty-two English dukes in 
the English peerage, there are only five 
whose circumstances, abilities and career 
entitle them to be considered as possible 
leaders of the people. ‘The Dukes of 
Norfolk, Bedford, Devonshire, Portland, 
and Richmond and Gordon have main- 
tained untarnished the family traditions of 
public service. The Dukes of Fife and 
Argyll are precluded by their connection 
with the Royal Family from occupying the 
position always open to any duke of ability 
and fortune. Of the five men who are the 
pick of the ducal basket the head of the 
House of Cavendish has played a_ con- 
siderable part in public life during the 
last thirty years. He himself has intimated 
that his career lies mainly in the past. 
The Duke of Norfolk, the premicr of his 
Order, though popular and able, and 
possessing a singular control over the 
appointment and promotion of British 
diplomatists, is debarred by his religion 
from aspiring to the highest place. The 
Dukes of Portland and of Westminster, 
though worthily filling their great positions, 
have shown no desire for great political 
place. 
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easy to describe than that of the Duke 
of Bedford. It is difficult because the 
complex forces of heredity, traditicn and 
environment influence the head of a 
great historic family more, not less, than 
other men; it is easy because the Duke 
of Bedford is an Englishman, the key- 
note to whose conduct of life is to be 
found in a well-known passage of the 
Shorter Catechism which is more generally 
applied to villagers than to dukes, 


The Duke’s Programme. 

“Why,” said a friend to the Duke, “ do 
you not take the place that belongs to 
you in public life ?” 

“I am a man,” he rejoined, ‘ without 
ambition save that of doing my duty in 
that state of life to which it has pleased 
God to call me.” 

The Duke has been an undergraduate, 
a subaltern, a militia colonel, a younger 
son, the mayor of the borough of Hol- 
born, chairman of a county council, an 
author, a zoologist, a sportsman, a military 
reformer, a lord lieutenant, a great land- 
lord, a statesman, and is the managing 
owner of a great inheritance. Success 
has crowned his efforts in all these various 
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walks of life, not because he is a supreme 
genius, but because he is a product of 
the Shorter Catechism. Like Henry 
Lawrence, he tries to do his duty. 

In the House of Lords on June 25th, 
1901, the Duke of Bedford made what 
he holds to be the best of his army 
speeches. The Government in its reply 
practically told the Duke he was talking 
“rubbish.” Within two years of that 
speech the facts as stated by the Duke 
were Officially established by the reports 
of the two Royal Commissions, 

Increase in our soldiers’ pay, rewards 
for good conduct and skill in marksman- 
ship, the alteration of the status of non- 
commissioned officers as regards pay and 
pension after long service, were strenuously 
advocated by the Duke long before they 
obtained official sanction. It was the 
Duke of Bedford who urged that soldiers 
should dine and sleep in separate rooms. 
“The barrack bath-house,” he says, “fon a 
dark cold winter’s morning is altogether 
beyond the courage of humanity.” ‘The 
Duke of Bedford is as much at home on 
the details of Army management as on the 
management of a great estate. 
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principle that the Army should be a 


fighting machine and not a_ social 
machine. ‘The instinct of the English 


people against making vital changes in 
national institutions at the instance of 
politicians with slender purses and small 
social position is a sound one. Hence 
the impossibility of expecting any radical 
change in the organisation of the Army 
until a man of high social position belong- 
ing to the school of reform will take the 
matter in hand. A great administrator 
recently said to the writer that the over- 
whelming influence of military opinion 
in the sphere of government is almost 
incredible to those who believe that naval 
opinion and common sense have their 
fair share of weight with the Government. 
There is no naval man in the House of 
Commons, and no admiral with modern 
experience in the Lords. ‘The Duke of 
Bedford is marked out by education and 
character as the man to give us an efficient 
Army at smaller cost, and general reform 
on the lines of efficiency. ‘To combat 
social intrigue and to defeat the plots of 
influential and affectionate women a 
statesman is required who occupies great 
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The importance of the Duke’s thorough 
mastery of Army questions arises from 
the fact that he is, although unacknow- 
ledged, the originator of the obvious 
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territorial and aristocratic positicn. The 
real trouble in England at the present day 
is not that men do not know how to set 
about reform, but that there is no one in 
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public life interested in administrative 
reform who has, besides the social position, 
the aptitude for administration and the 
hereditary sympathy with the people which 
alone can make reform effective. 


The Duke at Woburn Abbey. 

The Russells have never lacked physical 
or moral courage. There was a Marquis 
of ‘Tavistock towards the end of the 
eighteenth century who was smitten by a 
deadly disease. No remedy availed but 
the rough surgery of those days. With 
Spartan endurance he had himself fast- 
ened to a couch in Woburn Abbey, and 
there endured the torture of the surgeon’s 
knife without uttering a word. The young 
man died, but the spirit he displayed has 
descended to his successor. There is no 
ridicule, malevolence or labour which the 
present head of the house of Russell would 
not endure rather than depart from the 
course of what he believed to be his duty. 

It is a shibboleth in the Radical Press 
that a duke can do no right. <A few 
weeks ago a wandering scribe, who had 
been a chapel preacher and an active 
politician of advanced views, discovered 
in the village of Ridgmont, which, though 
close to Woburn Abbey, belongs to 
various owners, a condition of things 
which, in the judgment of the writer and 
of the Daily News, reflected upon the 
owner of Woburn. The Duke of Bed- 
ford’s treatment of the inhabitants of 
Ridgmont was attacked and condemned. 
The contrast between the allegation and 
the facts was striking, and illustrates the 


Bedford system of land management, 
which the Duke admits has not been 


conducted on strictly commercial lines, 
His Grace, however, naturally defends the 
practice of his ancestors, and declares in 
so far as it has departed from the principles 
which govern the successful higgling of 
the markets it has not been conceived or 
carried out in the pecuniary interests of 
the owner. Its object is to realise among 
the agricultural population such a standard 
of moral and physical well-being as would 
have been unattainable by strict adherence 
to commercial lines of administration. 


As Ruler of his Estates. 


Seven hundred and fifteen cottages be- 
long to his Grace in Bedfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire. ‘To these cottages are 
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The 
families residing in these cottages are 
housed at an annual loss of £1,420. 
The income from the cottages amounts 
to £2,448, while taxation, management, 
repairs, works and sundries amount to 


attached a total area of 131 acres. 


43,867. The average rent of the 
cottages, some of which are eight- 
roomed, is £3 9s. 4d. per annum. From 


1816 to 1895 the Duke and his ancestors 
received in rent from the Beds, Bucks, 
and Thorney estates a sum of £ 5,897,981, 
and of this sum they have returned in 
the form of education, expenditure on 
churches and schools, pensions, com- 
passionate allowances, taxation and repairs 
44,230,539. This period includes the 
profitable era. Since the bad years set 
in the proprietor of Woburn has had 
the privilege of working his Bedfordshire 
estates for the benefit of the community : 
an annual deficit is the result. 

If all trades failed, the Duke of Bedford 
would obtain ready employment as an 
estate agent. His knowledge of details, 
of the names of his tenants and of their 
circumstances, to say the least of it, is 
unusual. He has views of his own on 
every detail of cottage accommodation. 

Cottage gardening without a pig is never 
wholly satisfactory, and the pig conse- 
quently receives every encouragement 
on the Bedford estates. . The Duke is 
convinced that the condition of cottage 
property is intimately associated with the 
character of the inmates; that there is a 
marked tendency of the population to 
live up to the standard of their dwellings ; 
that when, on the other hand, cottages 
run to ruin, the character of the inmates 
commonly deteriorates with that of their 
dwellings, and the contagion of their ex- 
ample influences their neighbours for evil. 


The Russells and their Estates. 


The Bedford system of land manage- 
ment is not a recent creation. It is a 
social structure tested under varying con- 
ditions, and ratified by the experience of 
many lives. Private property in land may 
not be an ideal system, but it is one that 
has received the sanction of the world. 
Against the Bedford system are opposed 
theoretical remedies which have never 
been practically tested for an hour, and 
on their efficacy no adequate opinion can 
be formed until they have been in opera- 
tion for a hundred years. The Bedford 

















THE DUKE 


system has been in existence for genera- 
tions. Under it the condition of the 
labourers has improved, taxation both 
local and imperial has increased, but rent 
has disappeared ; and the possession of 
the Beds and Bucks estates, even after 
excluding all expenditure on the Abbey, 
park, and farm at Woburn, involves a 
heavy annual loss, 


The Duke’s Home Life. 


The Duke’s recreation is natural history. 
Woburn is a sanctuary where wapiti, 
buffalo, kangaroos and many kinds of 
deer acclimatise or die. -The taste for 
natural history involves habits of observa- 
tion and reflection. The creation of the 
Woburn sanctuary for wild animals was 
followed by the acceptance by the Duke 
of the head of the Zoological Society. 
The historical Gardens in Regent’s Park 
had gradually fallen into the condition of 
the British Empire. Abuses were rife, 
neglect visible in various departments, 
expenses were rising and revenue falling 
off. In the course of a year Duke 
Herbrand made changes in the admini- 
stration which have already restored in 
part the fortunes of the Society. The hand- 
ling of the meeting of the Fellows of the 
Society at which the fundamental changes 
were made was a four de force, and ex- 
hibited the capacity of a shy and little- 
known peer for the management of an 
assembly angrily interested on opposite 
sides of a dispute. 

The Duke of Bedford is a Liberal 
Unionist in politics. Though his Unionism 
is thorough, 
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become meaningless. It is understood 
that he refused ornamental office in the 
Government of Lord Salisbury, and it 
is not unsafe to conjecture that when the 
Duke of Bedford takes office England 
will cease to drift. 

Though mixing but little in general 
society, the Duke and the Duchess are 
the kindest people in all their relations 
of life. I do not refer to the giving of 
money, pensions, cottage hospitals, or 
physical favours. These things are not 
wanting. But the personal service that 
involves sacrifice of time and taste is 
evidence of the good will that comes only 
from the good heart which Englishmen 
like and understand. 

Buoyant in spirits, tranquil in manner, 
with the health and bearing of a man 
living much in the open air, the Duke 
gives the impression of being intensely 
alive and alert. He has not an atom of 
what schoolboys call “side.” Distant and 
collateral connections of the Russells 
exhibit more pride of birth than the head 
of the family. ‘There is, however, one 
thing the fairies have omitted to provide— 
ambition. Woburn, Palnure and Ends- 
leigh or even Belgrave Square are more 
attractive places than Downing Street to 
one who has nothing to drive him into 
public life but a sense of duty. The time 
has come when the Duke of Bedford is 
required in the front, although he himself 
has a modest conception of his fitness. 
But he has humour. A friend who knows 
his powers was urging him to emerge from 
his seclusion and to follow the example 
of his ancestors. To clinch the argument 
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A GAME AT ECARTE. 





BY WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


“ S you have heard,” said my old 
friend Carruthers, when we were 
left alone in the smoking-room, 

“a fantastic though not unpleasing tale 

of my marriage with the lady whom you so 

justly admire, I'll tell you the real story.” 


It may seem a longish way to go back, 
but it certainly all began when I was an 
undergraduate at ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Grey Rivers (that is not at all 
like his real name) was my most intimate 
friend, and she, his sister, came up with 
the rest of his home circle for the May 
week. We met “many a time and oft 
and on the Rialto,” or, to be accurate, 
at many indoor and outdoor functions. 
I think what absolutely and completely 
did for me was a ball in Neville’s Court 
on a lovely night, and chiefest of all 
one particular waltz, with which I have 
since solaced many a weary time at out- 
of-the-way inns with the help of battered 
pianos, People who have memories like 
to mine of a ball in Neville’s Court will 
sympathise, 

I wonder what proportion of tolerably 
well-off undergraduates have done few or 
no foolish things? I did a great many, 
but I did one wise one. She was only 
a year younger than myself; in other 
words, since ‘ women grow on the sunny 
side of the wall,” at least two years older. 
This added to my natural awe of a 
beloved object. Also her prospects were 
certain, mine much the reverse. Where- 


fore this was the one wise thing—I never 
told my love. I think thatif Ihad... 
but as I didn’t it would be idle to play at 
that game of consequences. ‘The day after 
the ball she went away. I did not let 
concealment like a worm 7’ the bud, etc., 
but I certainly never forgot her, and this 
may have had to do with the fact that on 
the several occasions afterwards when I 
fell in love I promptly fell out again. 
Some ten years later, thanks to interest 
and a certain aptitude for work, I was 
beginning to get on well in my chosen 
career. I lived with my aunt, my nearest 
surviving relation, in a cottage,—not by 
the sea, but so near London that I 
seldom had to use the bedroom I kept 
for emergencies at my chambers in 
London, and of such dimensions that we 
could put up two guests at a time with no 
great discomfort. 

One evening when I came back my 
aunt said to me: “TI hope, dear boy,”— 
she would call me a boy if we both lived 
to patriarchal age—“ you have not asked 
any one down for the next two or three 
Saturdays. lI asked Mrs, Hazleton some 
time ago to come for a real visit when 
she could, and this afternoon I had a 
letter from her proposing to come with 
her maid at the end of this week. She 
was a Miss Rivers.” 

“Ah!” I replied, with a sudden but 
carefully concealed emotion, “there was 
a Rivers at Trinity with me. We were 
great friends.” 
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“ery likely her brother. ‘The dates 
would correspond,” said my aunt placidly. 

“From what you say,” I resumed, with 
an appearance of equal placidity, after a 
short pause, “I rather infer that she is 
a widow.” 

“Yes,” said my aunt—“ has been one 
for some three years. It was an excellent 
match, and they got on very well, though 
somehow I don’t think she was really in 
love with him. Yet I do think that she 
feels rather lonely now.” 

“Oh!” I replied gravely, “that often 
happens.” And there the conversation 
ended. 

On the following Saturday the lady 
arrived, accompanied by her maid, a 
person of great importance. I had no 
sooner clapt eyes on Mrs. Hazleton than 
any doubt I may have had as to why my 
affairs of the heart had all come to nothing 
entirely disappeared. After two or three 
days it became clear that Mrs, Hazleton 
and, what then seemed more important, 
Saunders, had taken a liking to the place 
and the company. Certainly it was 
fortunate that Saunders discovered a 
friend of childhood’s happy hour in 
Mavery, my aunt’s cook. Anyhow, Mrs. 
Hazleton easily yielded to my aunt’s 
persuasion, and ordered her arrangements 
so as to stay for three weeks and a 
bittock. My feelings during that time 
can be guessed by those who have had a 
similar experience. ‘Those who have not 
would be justly bored by hearing of them. 
Let it be enough then to say that, do what 
I would, 1 could never in er presence get 
away from the old feeling of awe and 
timidity which survived from my under- 
graduate days. Also that, as my aunt 
liked to have “a thorough read at the 
newspapers ”—that was what she called it 
—whenever we three were alone after 
dinner, my aunt’s guest and I were wont 
on such occasions to play at écarté. 

It was two nights before the visit was 
to come to an end that Mavery and 
Saunders went by permission from my 
aunt and Mrs, Hazleton to see a favourite 
play given by a touring company at the 
neighbouring town. 

‘They were not to be back till half-past 
eleven, and eleven was the latest time at 
which my aunt liked when we were at 
home to go to bed. I naturally offered 
to see the playgoers in and lock up the 
house, but Mrs. Hazleton insisted that on 
occasions like this she always waited for 
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Saunders. So when my aunt had gone 
up to enter on another course of thorough 
reading, our guest and I sat down to 
another course of écarté. During the 
first rubber, which I won easily, I had 
several times made up my mind to say 
something—I didn’t know quite what. 
But the make-up wouldn’t stay on, and 
it was close on half-past eleven when the 
rubber was over. Then I felt that it 
was now or never. Would Saunders be 
punctual? I devoutly hoped not, as I 
proposed another rubber on the chance. 
My antagonist consented, with the proviso 
that the return of Saunders should be the 
signal for stopping. It was less than a 
quarter to twelve when we reached a 
point where the rubber would be mine if I 
got one trick, my antagonist’s if she got 
two. I had now really decided what to 
do. She dealt me a very good hand, 
king, queen and ten of trumps with two 
other kings. Wherefore I said, trying. to 
put much meaning into my voice and 
eyes: “I propose.” 

She replied quietly, without looking up 
from her cards: “ How many?” 

“All!” I replied again, aiming at 
infinite expression, and then repeated 
Montrose’s lines under my breath. 

She looked up for a moment, and then 
quickly down again, and proceeded to deal 
me a hand of rubbish, and to herself a hand 
only inferior to that which I had thrown 
away. Naturally she scored the game and 
the rubber. She took up the discard. 

“What,” she cried, “ possessed you to 
throw away sucha hand? You must be 
daft !” 

I took my courage by both hands, and, 
‘Perhaps I am,” I said, “and perhaps I 
am not.” 

I was going on to explain, when there 
was a ring at the bell. 

‘Saunders !” exclaimed my companion, 
and was making for the door, when, not 
to be put off, I said hurriedly : 

““We have waited half an hour for 
Saunders ; she can wait a moment for us. 
The rubber is over, and yet I propose 
again. What is the answer?” 

The answer was decidedly pleasing, 
and Saunders was not kept long at the 
door. I sometimes wonder if Saunders, 
who had a long story to tell of how she 
and Mavery had been detained, knows 
why from that moment she has had her 
own way more than ever. However, she 
is a benevolent tyrant. 
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A WEDDING WITHOUT WORDS. 





The bride and bridegroom. 





The flowing bowl. Before the feast. 





and song. 





The bridal feast 
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Dance. 


After the bridal feast. 


*.* These pictures illustrate various scenes at a peasant wedding in Brittany, and were taken by 
Mr. W. A. Mackenzie. 
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STUDIO. 


FRANCE KNOWS. 
BY C. LEWIS HIND. 
URNING intothe Ruedel Université, gotten me. I was merely one of the 


where Rodin’s Paris studios are 

situated, I recalled the sharp, brief 
talk of that morning with the sculptor- 
student. 

“I’m going to see Rodin this afternoon,” I 
had said. 

He shrugged his shoulders indifferently, 
then looked up from the figure of Pan he 
was modelling. There was war in his eyes. 
The wild words that followed are not worth 
recording ; but it was plain, if my friend 
may be taken as representing the younger 
movement, that the inevitable reaction 
against the extravagances of the extreme 
Rodin school has already begun. 

The sculptor-student said finally : “ Rodin 
is a clever craftsman with an instinct for 
advertisement. Now José de Charmoy, the 
sculptor of Baudelaire, is ——” 

I cut him short. “Come to-night to the 
Concerts Rouge ; it’s a Beethoven evening, 
and we'll discuss Rodin in the intervals.” 

“* * . * * 

It was late for an afternoon call on a 
great man when I reached the open ground 
off the Rue de Université which Rodin’s 
studios face. Twilight was falling, and the 
great blocks of marble that littered the 
space in front of the studios had begun to 
suffer their night change. An elderly man, 
sturdy, strong-featured, grey-bearded, clad 
in the silk hat and black coat of respect- 
ability, opened the door. Itwas Rodin. He 
smiled and grasped my hand. He had for- 








strangers who timidly attend his Saturday 
afternoons. He closed the door, and turned 
again to the guests with whom he had been 
conversing, swathing, while he talked, a small 
clay figure in a wet cloth. I, well content 
to be disregarded, slipped away and lost my- 
self among the creations, fashioned into the 
strange, still life of sculpture, that peopled 
those vast studios. I was glad to be alone 
among them: it is not one of my ambitions 
to pay compliments in French to the greatest 
living Frenchman. It was a loneliness of a 
new kind, strange and unearthly, among 
those marbles that emerged ghostlike from 
the gathering shadows. I hardly dared to 
walk about the narrow pathways for fear 
of colliding with some sorrowful figure. or 
group, some indistinguishable thing begun 
long ago, still retained in the studio, that 
the master may continue to work upon it 
when the mood takes him. And, while 
I crept on tiptoe through the twilight among 
all these silent revelations of the eternal 
human emotions—grief, sorrow, pity, love 
released from the marble, there, by the door, 
was the figure of their creator, robust, alert, 
frock-coated, silk-hatted, talking trivialities, 
and smiling conventional smiles. It seemed 
so right—this absolute detachment of the 
artist from his work. 

Soaring above my head in a corner of the 
studio I saw a colossal hand twined around 
and growing out from a block of rough 
marble. In the great palm of the hand was 
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the human family, father, mother and child, 
resting and nestling there. I saw at the 
end of the studio that “Gate of Hell,” 
Rodin’s life-work, with the “ Three Shades,” 
those piteous, drooping figures that are to 
stand above the door; and below on the 
frieze brooded the figure of “The Great 
Thinker.” On the door, and carved all 
around it, are endless small figures repre- 
senting the cycle of human tribulation, 
This “Gate of Hell” is a life-work in itself. 
Near the bottom of the gate, so low that 
I had to stoop to look at it, was one small 
face, solitary and very sad—a detail, but 
a detail on which all the powers of the 
sculptor had been lavished. 

Again I turned to him. 
smiling and chattering. The cut of his 
coat and the shine of his hat would not 
have disgraced a company promoter. There 
was Rodin as the world sees him. But 
Rodin alone with his thoughts. They were 
around me. 

“You just look at Nature,” I hear him 
say, “and the rest happens according to 
your temperament.” True. Rodin looked 
at a man in the attitude of walking, but 
the thought in his brain, the cry of his 
temperament, was—News ! Wonderful News 
for the World! and the result was John the 
Baptist proclaiming his news in every line 
and gesture of his body. Rodin read a 
description of Balzac’s appearance ; but the 
artist in him said—‘“ Invincible Will. One 
man writing with his poor hand the tale 
of the human comedy, and the result was 
that leonine head towering from its mortal 
garment— Balzac ; not the man—the incar- 
nation of Will and Labour. Rodin saw his 
model crouched on the ground, her head 
buried in the comforting earth, her wild 
hair streaming, and the result was_ that 
epitome of hopeless grief —‘ La Danaide.” 
The model for “ The Great Thinker” 


He was still 


BY 


HEY were golden Maréchal Niels, 
and (the month being February) 
they had eaten up the whole pro- 

ceeds of his latest poem. But what mattered 
it, when this was the first anniversary? 
And what a triumph over the prosaic realities 
of blurred sky and rain-diluted snowflakes 
to shoot a glowing, living little scrap of 
summer into their midst ! 

Just such another day as this—a year 
ago—his bride had carried his gift, a fragrant 
bouquet of Maréchal Niels. He had only 
two or three for her now, daintily grouped 
with green, but their yellow sweetness awoke 
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posed before him ; but what Rodin saw was 
Eternity brooding over Time, primal thought 
rapt in the atmosphere of Eternity, watching 
the sons of men, each proud of his parti- 
cular little ray of the primal thought, passing 
through the dark gate to the grave. And 
the result was ‘ The Great Thinker.” 

- * * * + 

The last guests were preparing to leave. 

I made my adieux to the cheery, elderly 
gentleman called Rodin, who was about, like 
all respectable citizens, to catch his train for 
the outlying suburb where he lives. He was 
fidgeting a little at the possibility of being 
late at the station. 

- . “ * * 


It was, as I have said, a Beethoven night 
at the Concerts Rouge, and between the 
overture to Fidelio and the opening adagio 
of the Septette (op. 20), I told the sculptor- 
student about my visit to Rodin. 

“You see more in his work than there is. 
Rodin is only Rodin.” 

“How do you know what Rodin 7s?” I 
said. ‘Does he know himself? The great 
artist works in the dark. He writes a letter, 
tells us of his adventures in the unseen, 
The words are drab or luminous according 
to the light we bring to the interpretation. 
Just consider Rodin’s ‘Genius of War’ and 
his ‘Eternal Idol.’ How wide apart is their 
appeal, yet how instant !” 

“You overestimate Rodin,” said 
sculptor-student. ‘“ You do not know,” 

When we went out into the street during 
the interval, there was a man selling plaster 
plaques of the heads of great men. They 
were nailed to a frame, and the frame was 
propped against the back of a chair. The 
price of each head was fifty centimes. The 
first head was that of Goethe, the second 
that of Beethoven, the third was Rodin’s. 

“ Look,” I said to the sculptor-student. 
“France knows.” 


the 


memories. Scenting an anniversarial pre- 
sent, she had prudently suggested that he 
should add a quaint teapot, conspicuous 
ornament of a certain shop-window, to their 
household gods . but the lines of provi- 
dence and literature are seldom allied. To 
him, modern lyricist and magazine poet, the 
roses were an inspiration. And of course 
his finances did not stretch to the acquiring 
of the teapot too. He tenderly fingered the 
small florist’s box in his keeping, as a turn 
in the pavement brought him to his Mecca 
No. 1 of an insignificant row of bay-windowed 
red houses. 
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Through the slats of the venetians he 
caught a cheering glimpse of his own 
sanctum and a shadowy white figure stand- 
ing in a circle of firelight. 

She met him in the doorway, “ You are 
tired, hungry, and cross, and it is dinner- 
time ; but you may just peep in here 
and see!” 

He obeyed her smilingly. His 
travelled round the lighted room, seeing 


eyes 


everywhere a profusion of roses... dazzled 
by their gorgeous colouring . . . roses 


nodding, mocking, making game in their 
cruel red hearts of the poor little spray in 
his pocket. 

There was more to come. Still dazed, 

he found himself opening a morocco case 
that she pressed into his hands—a case 
containing a pair of elaborate pipes, heavy 
with carving and silver, 
She drew back and eyed him delightedly. 
. . . I commissioned him to buy the pipes 
for me, but the roses were his own thought 
... a fitting setting for our anniversary. 
Was it not delicious of him?” 

Her voice roused him to the playing of 
his part, and he embarked upon a deliberate 
effusion of thanks, what time his brain 
pondered her explanation. 

It was not an enemy who had done this 
thing, then, but a friend, a blundering, good- 
hearted, wea/thy friend (anomaly in Bohemia), 
whose roses invaded his sanctum, whose 
gold, with the inevitable intrusion of gold, 
had doubtless gone to the purchasing of the 
ornate pipes though she, in her ignor- 
ance of things pertaining to nicotine, knew 
it not. Verily, to offer his Maréchal Niels 
now were presenting coals to Newcastle ! 

Disappointment, inadequate to the cause 
as that of a child, overwhelmed him. 

He drew the box of roses from his pocket, 
and was about to feed the flames, when she 
moved nearer, and the opportunity was 
gone. He rammed the incubus guiltily 
behind a photograph-frame on the mantel- 
piece. 

Her face, uplifted to the light, showed a 
trace of anxiety leavening its mirth. ‘“ My 
teapot! I know you are going to tell me 
that it was gone !” she cried tragically. 

The pipe-case in his hands was closed 
with a click. “Your teapot has not yet 
been snapped up, but I refrained from 
buying it to-day.” 


“ 


“Then I am beginning to teach you 
prudence at long-last,” she retorted. But 


her lip trembled. 

During dinner he exerted himself to please 
her, with the disquieting suspicion that she 
likewise exerted herself to be pleased. She 
had been recklessly extravagant in the 
menu, having provided his favourite dishes 
» » » but he viewed her through a pyramid 
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of roses, and each curling petal robbed their 
anniversary of its savour. Still veiled in 
make-believe,” they adjourned 


“ 


a threadbare 
to his sanctum, where she seized upon one 
of the new pipes and proceeded to fill it 
with care. 

He watched, from the depths of an arm- 
chair, her small eager fingers diving into 
the tobacco-jar, and awaited the torture of 
smoking a pipe that he had not chosen for 
himself. It refused to draw, had 
expected. It 
that the 
missioned did not smoke ! 

Presently he was aware that the veil of 
make-believe was lifting. Her flow of 
reminiscence grew desultory, her lowered 
eyelashes allowed a wistful glance to escape. 
Whither were her thoughts tending? she 
asked herself. She would of think that 
he had forgotten the first anniversary, that 
he had denied her the little teapot she 
coveted, that he had not even noticed an 
omission in the rose decorations— an omission 
which had caused her sore vexation. No, 
he had not noticed, more poignant stab than 
all the rest. She closed her eyes tightly to 
waylay a tear. 

She had heard of people who tired of each 
other ; she had heard of careless husbands 
and neglected wives there was a type 
of man, she knew, who speedily ceased to 
care, though one did not alter, though one 
loved him all the while; but that such 
dreadful abstract questions should apply to 
them after one short year. . . . Was it 
true that the literary temperament craved 
for change upon change, sapped the best 
one had to give, and, when one’s complex 
personality was as a studied page, sought 
inspiration elsewhere ? Some one had once 
incurred her wrath by declaring this. 

He was regarding her intently. “ Why 
do you not wear some of your roses? Do 
you know, you are incomplete !” 

Wrestling with a disinclination to handle 


as he 
reflected 
had 


obvious, he 
buyer 


was 


moodily, she com- 


the blossoms, he stood up and looked 
towards an overladen vase. 
But she put out a protesting hand. The 


arrested tear made haste to trickle down her 
cheek. “ You will not understand .. . and 
I am silly . but among all these roses 
(how could he know?) there is not one of 
our kind. You do not remember, but 
they were fragrant yellow. . . . A man 
attaches no importance to these absurd 
trivialities ; it is only a woman, of course, 
who clings to the symbol—-who cannot let 
sentiment die. ‘ 
“ A woman 
he struck in. 
His laugh vibrated with happiness as he 
turned and groped on the mantelpiece for a 
tiny florist’s box. 


and a poet, perhaps !” 
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‘* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 





CARPET NOVELS. 


BY THOMAS LLOYD. 


Y friend Pylades, having so far 
departed from his philosophic 
course as to marry, has been 

buying carpets. For four hours—solid, in- 
substantia] hours—he sat enthroned while 
the riches of Brussels and Kidderminster 
were spread out at his feet. A slave of Ceres 
in frock-coat and trousers drew his atten- 
tion to flowers cruder than Nature ever 
painted, to cornucopias of assorted fruit. 
“ Beautiful!” said Pylades, with irony 
struggling for utterance. “ Far too beautiful 
for my modest rooms! Show me some- 
thing simple and quiet, befitting a humble 
taste.” Reproof in his eyes, reproach in 
his voice, the shopman answered: “ These 
are in perfect taste, sir. We have a large 
demand for them. It would not pay to 
stock others.” 


THE PETS OF FEMININE ENGLAND. 


So here is Pylades, not only unable to get 
the carpet he wants, but with other people’s 
carpets weighing on his soul. 


“ Confront 





me with the man or woman,” he says, “who 
would tread joyously on those gorgeous 
flowers and ensanguined fruits, and I will 
show yeu the type of humanity which 
gives prosperity to mediocrity, which keeps 
the printing-presses busy with bad novels, 
which shouts abroad its conviction that since 
Lytton died there has been nobody like the 
authors of- but you know what, I needn’t 
specify.” Pylades is of course only touch- 
ing the surface of things, yet his growling 
apology for an argument is not devoid of 
reason. The designers of immoral carpets, 
and novelists owning the largest circulation 
in the world, are companion labourers in the 
same field. While one party administers 
opiates to the esthetic sense, the other dulls 
the intelligence. For several months there 
has been a “large demand” for the latest 
full-blown carpets of two celebrated British 
novelists. At Christmas they held their 
own with pretty reprints of the classics, and 
now that the gift season is over they bob up 
again like corks in a backwash. It hardly 
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K. of K. : ‘‘ I hope he's not going to seek diversion in this quarter.” 
“pays” the bookseller to stock others as content with the delicacy of Avelina, and 


long as feminine England is deserting its 
sewing to gasp with Miss Marie Corelli 
and weep with Mr. Hall Caine. 

TASTE IN LITERATURE. 

Taste in literature, and in the stuff which 
is enclosed between bindings, is a strange 
and wonderful thing. Pylades once intro- 
duced me to a horsedealer, who was also an 
honest man and a churchwarden to boot ; 
and it appeared, on our entering into re- 
condite and desultory conversation, that 
what my new acquaintance loved best was 
to lie in bed two extra hours on Sunday 
morning and read Zhe Family Herald 
before proceeding to his ecclesiastical re- 
creations. Distinguished barristers have 
confessed to a similar weakness, and, to 
come to higher men and higher books, the 
late Lord Salisbury used to keep J/onte 
Cristo at his bed’s head. It is the richness 
that does it. Whether we be horsedealers, 
barristers, statesmen, or nonentities, we 
have become so accustomed to luxury that 
even in our books we want something we 
can wallow in. Pylades with his humble 
tastes represents but a small minority. He 
has strayed out of his century. Put him 
back into the eighteenth, and he would be 
happy in a community which was rapturously 


went half-mad over 77istram Shandy, the 
subtlest, most airy-fairy book in the lan- 
guage. 

FRANCE AND AMERICA. 

Though we cannot set back the clock 
or send Pylades to visit his Johnsonian 
forefathers, we can transport him to France, 
there to find M. Anatole France, M. 
Bourget and Pierre Loti on good terms with 
the buyers of books. Silvestre Bonnard 
murmurs wit, wisdom and comfort into the 
ears of all sorts and conditions of French- 
men. They smile with M. Bergeret as he 
hints slyly at their follies. Jerome Coig- 
nard is their intimate. What a humane, 
what a salutary, circle of acquaintance ! 
What a garrison against the assaults of 
the carpet-makers! Suppose, even, we 
despatch my poor friend across the Atlantic, 
he will be tortured indubitably by historical 
shams, George Washington futilities, and 
sociological dead-weights ; but he will be 
delighted that the typical 
literature of the country, that which stands 
as an exemplar to young writers and a joy 
to mature readers—the literature, in fact, 
of which America is proud—bears more 
likeness to MM. France and Bourget than to 
Mr. Hall Caine and Miss Marie Corelli. We 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE BALTIC FLEET. 











‘* On the whole, the Russian squadron does not present a very efficient appearance. 
) PI 


The officers 


are fairly able, but the men come of very raw material, and appear to have no knowledge of 


seamanship. 


‘Yhe men are all very low-spirited and quite anticipate an attack once they are 


out of the Red Sea.""—Cairo Correspondent of * The Pall Mall Gasette." 


also, answers the determined optimist, possess 

others. True, my dear sir, but the point is 

not our possession, but our appreciation. 
THE ENERGY OF BRITISH PENS. 

A cosmopolitan sympathy where literature 
is concerned leads Pylades to declare that 
the Powers of Europe, not to speak of Asia 
and America, will soon have just cause for 
mustering their allied forces against us. 
Our popular authors, not our best, are 
invading the world. Zhe Prodigal Son was 
published simultaneously in ever so many 
languages ; and other novels which prove the 
energy, but not the power, of British pen 
are being introduced to innocent foreign 
Parisian journals print the 
writers. 


populations. 
work of our best-circulated serial 
Parisian critics examine it with more gravity 
than it receives in London. We cannot 
keep our mediocrity to ourselves; it is 
flaunted abroad as soon as it is acclaimed 
at home. The Révue des Deux Mondes 
has noticed 7he Prodigal Son, considered 
it as though it were a real thing, and 
solemnly pronounced it deficient in literary 
merit, and so full of improbabilities that it 
would tire a French reader even if it were 
written with more talent. Talent? 


HALL-CAINERY AND CORELLISM. 

Imagine an English critic suggesting 
that talent has any influence over the 
average English reader. No skill in telling 
a story, no grace and directness in inter- 
preting an emotion compel a circulation 
reaching to thousands. What, then, is the 
secret? Such a question defies answering, 
just as Hall-Cainery and Marie-Corellism 
defy analysis. But absence of humour 
seems to be an ingredient in a giant popu- 
larity. Be farcical, or remain ponderously 
serious ; comedy will not circulate. Paint 
men as demi-gods or triple-devils ; women 
as either dolls and dunces or _blue- 
stockings and sirens. Never forget, so 
far as your feminine characters are con- 
cerned, to associate virtue with stupidity 
and crime with common sense. Reduce 
self-sacrifice to a folly and punish it as a 
misdemeanour, Hit your reader, as the 
vulgar say, full in the eye. Let your roses 
be blowsy, your colours oleographic, your 
designs beyond nature or art ; and, matching 
the cherished British carpet, your books 
will be on every suburban table. The anti- 
macassar has been dethroned. The carpet 
novel occupies its place. Poor Pylades } 








